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RECENT SHIFTS IN ETHICAL THEORY AND ' 
PRACTICE* 


BY ‘recent’ shifts, I shall mean the changes that have occurred 

during the last two generations, that is, from about 1875 to 
the present, although I shall ‘freely refer to the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century for orientation. The changes to be reviewed 
are chiefly those that have occurred in the United States. 

By ‘theory’ I shall mean such theories as have been expounded 
in text-books in ethics used in American institutions of higher 
learning. 

By ethical ‘practice’ I shall mean the practical outlook of the 
average American as implied in his more conspicuous ways of 
acting, and in his manifest approvals and disapprovals. The sources 
for determining this ethical practice are: newspapers, magazines, 
popular books, oral public utterances, and pervasive social move- 
ments, political and economic. 

The value of such a survey is evident, even though it be as 
cursory as the one I shall attempt. During recent years, the number 
of ethics-texts appearing in America has increased rapidly; and 
courses in ethical theory, or in subjects related to it, have achieved 
a growing place in the curriculum of the American college. It is 
significant that the great majority of the texts published since 
1875 have appeared since the World War, only twenty-one years 
ago. Surely it is profitable to examine just how far the ethical 
theories involved in all this writing and teaching evince any com- 
mon tendencies. Also, the very marked increase in our practical 
concerns about problems of an ethical nature makes a critical re- 

*The presidential address to the Western Division of the American 


Philosophical Association, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, April 
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view of the shifts in the popular moral outlook desirable. Nowa- 
days, not only theoretical ethicists are interested in ethical prob- 
lems, but also political scientists, historians, sociologists, jurists, and 
economists. 

In such a survey of moral shifts, it will be of interest to discover 
how far changes in technical theory and in popular outlook coin- 
cide; and how far each is responsible for the other. And if we 
could go back of both trends to look for the more general causes 
of moral change in America, we would be relating not only theory 
to practice, but both of these to other recent and significant trends 
in our American civilization. 

The obvious danger of such a survey is that one shall read a 
priori expectations into the evidence to the extent that it loses all 
value. I had several such prejudgments, which I found were con- 
tradicted by the facts. 


I, FROM FORMALISM TO TELEOLOGY IN THEORY 


In ethical theory, the first notable shift, and one familiar to 
us all, is that from Formalism to Teleology in determining the 
criterion of right and wrong. In adducing evidence for this shift, I 
cannot, of course, present analyses of all of the many texts ex- 
amined. I can only refer to fair samples. 

The Formalism of many of the conspicuous ethics-texts in use 
two or three generations ago is quite obvious. It is astonishing to 
us of today how unequivocally rigoristic some of this Formalism 
was. For instance, Joseph Haven, at one time Professor of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy in Amherst College, proclaims 
that “When we say that right and wrong are inherent . . . we 
simply assert that they are so, quite independent of the conse- 
quences that result from them”. This is fully as uncompromising 
as Whewell, who had considerable influence upon American teach- 
ing, and who writes: “Why must I do what is right? Because it és 
right. Why should I do what I ought? Because I ought.’”? This 
Formalism is clearly shown in the emphasis of the earlier texts 
upon lists of virtues and duties. 

One of the influential forerunners of many such texts was Wil- 
liam Paley’s The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. 


* Moral Philosophy (1859), 49. 
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It is significant that over two-thirds of the pages devoted to ethics 
are given over to the exposition of our duties. Among the American 
ethicists greatly influenced by Paley (although not wholly agree- 
ing with him) was Francis Wayland, President of Brown Uni- 
versity and Professor of Moral Philosophy, who, for a while, used 
Paley in his classes. His own popular text, The Elements of Moral 
Science, ran into its fiftieth thousand in 1853—an astonishingly 
large circulation for a text in philosophy in those days. More than 
half of this text (or 247 pages) is taken up with an exposition of 
virtues and duties. So with L. P. Hickok’s A System of Moral 
Science (1853), and Mark Hopkins’ The Law of Love and Love 
as a Law (1869), which was popular as an ethics-text in a num- 
ber of colleges during the following decade. 

This Formalistic tradition, so far as it is evidenced by the stress 
upon virtues and duties, continued up to at least the early nine- 
ties. A text in fairly common use then (my own college used it) 
was Paul Janet’s Elements of Morals (tr. 1887), commended in its 
Preface by J. G. Schurman of Cornell. Practically the entire 
treatise is occupied with the exposition of our duties ; although it is 
only fair to mention that this book had been preceded by the au- 
thor’s Morales, which expounds the metaphysics from which this 
list of duties is deduced. 

These are only a few samples, I hope not unfair, of the general 
complexion of ethics-texts used in America up to and even later 
than two generations ago. The Formalism involved—the code of 
virtues and duties—was quite commonly based upon God’s will, ex- 
pressed either through revelation, or through the “laws of nature”, 
or through both. For instance, Paley argues that monogamy is a 
duty because “the equality in the number of males and females born 
into the world intimates the intention of God, that one woman 
should be assigned to one man”; also because “he at first created 
only one woman to one man”’.’ In the same fashion Wayland argues 
with regard to our duties to brutes: the right to use them, and 
even to take their life, “is given to us by the revealed will of God”. 
This right is reinforced by the law of nature, since “we are de- 
signed to subsist upon animal food”.* Janet’s text, continuing in 


* William Whewell Elements of Morality Including Polity (4th ed., 
1864), 49. * Op. cit., Bk. III, Pt. III, Ch. vi. * Op. cit., 305. 
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- use much later, concurs in this, saying that man, “in living on flesh, 
is justified by nature herself, who made him a carnivorous crea- 
ture’”’.® Hopkins establishes that woman’s sphere of duty is the 
home by appealing to this same law of nature as the voice of God: 
“By a natural relation, and so by the appointment of God, the 
wife is the centre of the domestic circle. ... By a natural relation 
the husband is .. . the guardian of the rights of the wife as of the 
children in their relations to society.”* So he concludes that women 
should keep out of politics. 

The contrast between these earlier texts and those current in 
America from the early nineties to the present day is striking. The 
Formalistic tendency has almost entirely given way to Teleology. 
The shift is from the notion of right for right’s sake to right as a 
means to an end; from a code of rules to be obeyed to a goal to be 
achieved. The shift is shown clearly in the radical decrease of 
emphasis upon lists of virtues and duties until, at last, the majority 
of texts either present no such lists at all, or do so as applications 
of some teleological theory. The following are some fair samples, 
and appended to each is the fraction of the text devoted to virtues 
and duties: 

Muirhead’s The Elements of Ethics (1892), 1/15; Mackenzie’s 
A Manual of Ethics (1893), 1/11 ; Seth’s A Study of Ethical Prin- 
ciples (1894), 1/11; Fite’s An Introductory Study of Ethics, 
(1903) 1/6; Thilly’s Introducton to Ethics (1904), no list; Dewey 
and Tufts Ethics (1908), one chapter on “The Virtues’, omitted 
in the revised edition (1932) ; Wright’s Self-Realization (1913), 
less than 1/3; Everett’s Moral Values (1918), 1/20; Sharp's 
Ethics (1928), no list; Barrett’s Ethics (1933), no list; Wheel- 
wright’s A Critical Introduction to Ethics (1935), no list. 

To summarize: Up to two generations ago and somewhat after, 
the ethics-texts in use in American colleges devoted from two- 
thirds to eleven-twelfths of their space to virtues and duties. Since 
about 1890, many texts present no such lists; others devote from 
one-twentieth to one-third to such a list, and then merely as an 
application or illustration of teleological theory. For example, while 
Mezes asserts that “That man is perfectly moral who is brave, 
temperate, benevolent, just, and wise”, and devotes a chapter to 


* Op. cit., 134. * Op. cit., 291. 
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each of these virtues, he points out that these virtues are of worth 
because they lead to acts “for the best interests or for the welfare 
of all sentient beings”’.’ Thus the shift from the Formalistic 
tendency to Teleology seems conclusive. Durant Drake, in his The 
New Morality (1928), remarks: “By ‘the new morality’ I mean 
the morality which, basing itself solidly upon observation of the 
results of conduct, consciously aims to secure the maximum of 
attainable happiness for mankind.”* 


II, THE NATURE OF RECENT TELEOLOGY 


But, granting this shift, one is immediately confronted with the 
question: What is the nature of the Teleology that has replaced 
the Formalism of the last century? Well, it goes by many names, 
most of them meaning practically the same thing, so far as any 
meaning can be attached to it. It is spoken of as self-realization ; the 
perfection of human personality; idealistic perfectionism; eude- 
monism ; energism ; total self-development ; to be oneself at one’s 
best; to become all one is capable of becoming; the ultimate un- 
foldment of all one’s capacities and powers in a progressively 
rational unity. 

Thus Paulsen, who thinks that “The most desirable thing would 
be for each individual to exercise .. . all the functions of life which 
lead to and are included in the perfection of his natural capacities”’.® 
Thus H. W. Wright: “As complete self-realization is man’s high- 
est good, the opportunity thus freely to realize his personal 
capacities is man’s moral right.”2° Thus A. K. Rogers: “The 
general claim to a right to live the life that calls into exercise one’s 
powers, subject to the right of others to the same thing is ulti- 
mate.”"* Thus Urban: “Good or value for man lies in the perfec- 
tion of his functions.’"* Thus Hocking: “It is right, or absolutely 
right, that an individual should develop the powers that are in 
him . . . to become what he is capable of becoming.” 

These and all the other ethicists committed to “self-realization” 


= — Mezes, Ethics Descriptive and Explanatory (1901), 413. 
reface, v. 
*Friedrich Paulsen, A System of Ethics, tr. by Thilly (1899), 627. 
 delf-Realization (1913), 390. ™ The Theory of Ethics (1922), 197. 
me M. Urban, Fundamentals of Ethics (1930), 117 
“W. E. Hocking, The Present Status of the Philosophy of Law and of 
Rights (1926), 74. 
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lay emphasis upon life’s breadth, its variety, its fullness: it is total 
self-realization. 

In this shift from Formalism to Teleology, the basis of moral 
obligation has been radically altered. It is no longer founded upon 
God’s will, whether expressed in revelation or in the “laws of 
nature”; nor is it usually founded in metaphysics. Rather, the im- 
perative of teleological obligation tends to be based upon the au- 
thority of our fundamental and permanent desires over our merely 
passing and superficial wants; these fundamental desires being 
regarded as expressions of our fundamental capacities and powers, 
whose total realization is our highest good. Or, as it is sometimes 
put, obligation means the authority of the complete self over the 
partial self. 


III, TOWARD TELEOLOGY IN POPULAR OUTLOOK 


Coincident with this trend toward Teleology in theory is the 
trend in the popular outlook. In general, this trend is revealed in 
the fact that there is a growing lack of that unanimity in popular 
moral judgments characteristic of moral convictions based upon 
rigid lists of duties, upon undeviating codes of conduct. For, 
naturally, there is likely to be much more divergence of moral 
opinion and less surety in the moral judgments of a people which 
appraises conduct as a means to an end rather than as possessing 
intrinsic value. There is possible much more disagreement con- 
cerning what is the true end of man and society than is possible 
with regard to a set of rules thought of as legislated by God. Even 
if there were agreement about this ultimate end, there is still 
possible considerable disagreement as to the proper means to 
attain it: that is, which acts are truly right and which are truly 
wrong—the difficulty inherent in any Teleology, and that which 
makes the moral quest a decided adventure, with many hazards of 
trial and error. Any table of duties deduced from a teleological 
outlook is no longer a rigid one; for every duty that can be named 
has exceptions due to time, place, and circumstance, let alone the 
uniqueness of the stage of progress in which any given individual 
may find himself. 

This shift from Formalism to Teleology in the popular outlook 
is evinced by the steady increase of moral tolerance—in the de- 
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crease of harsh and hasty judgments upon one’s fellowmen. This 
moral tolerance, due to the shift from Formalism, is conspicuously 
reflected in the American administration of law, where popular 
opinion always has its way at last. There was a time when the law 
was no respecter of persons: that time has passed. Formalism in 
the administration of law is gradually vanishing with the disap- 
pearance of Formalism in the popular moral outlook. The law has 
been “humanized”. The administration of justice in America is 
no longer in terms of the merely external act committed, but is in 
terms also of the intentions, the motives, the circumstances, of the 
person involved in its edicts. Merely retributive justice has almost 
disappeared. With the teleological trend in morals, the criminal 
is conceived as a man not only with a past, but with a future. 

And, with this popular teleological trend, some of the esteemed 
virtues of two generations ago have almost passed away: such 
as piety, humility, filial reverence. They perished because they did 
not seem to serve our purposes as we now conceive them. On the 
other hand, other virtues have been added as essential to our 
objectives. In a teleological scheme, the system of virtues and 
duties will always be in flux, since, as we progress in self-realiza- 
tion, “new occasions” will “teach new duties” ; and time will make 
“ancient good uncouth”. So, as would be expected in the popular 
adoption of the teleological outlook, the ancient duties that remain 
to us are differently ranked, differently emphasized. For instance, 
today the duties of sanitation and hygiene displace a number of 
the time-honored duties in relative importance. 


IV. CAUSES OF THE SHIFT TO TELEOLOGY 


The first general cause of the shift to Teleology in both theory 
and practice is the rise of modern science. There may be room for 
argument here; for one might hold with considerable reason that 
the rise of modern science itself was partly due to the teleological 
outlook, demanding, as it did, a new and more complete mastery 
of man and nature to attain man’s ends. It may be that this is a 
matter of the reciprocity of cause and effect, and which of the two 
is the primary cause might be hard to determine. They might well 
be the conjoint effects of some cause common to both. But, at any 
rate, the rise of modern science and the emphasis upon Teleology 
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in morals are suspiciously coincident. Certainly, modern science has 
at least abetted the teleological outlook in three ways. 

The first way was through the theory of evolution. All at once 
man was led to think of a vast future of possibilities, freeing his 
mind for large, constructive purposes. What a contrast to the 
previous view, theologically founded, that the world began at 
4004 B.c., and that its end was immane it with the coming of Christ! 
It may or may not be significant that Darwin’s Origin of Species 
appeared in 1859 and Mill’s Utilitarianism only four years later: 
the one signalling the shift from the rigoristic classification of 
species to an ever-progressively changing classification; the other 
the shift from a rigoristic classification of duties to one corre- 
spondingly altered by time and circumstance. I do not at all mean 
that the former caused the latter; yet it is indisputable that the 
concept of evolution has had an immense influence in reinforcing 
the teleological outlook. I think that Paulsen is right when he 
remarks that we have returned to teleological ethics “under the 
influence of modern biological conceptions”.** Certainly, upon the 
advent of the theory of evolution, there arose a formidable school 
of evolutional ethicists, all committed to the teleological view. 

The second way in which modern science has aided the teleologi- 
cal attitude is indirect, but, none-the-less, important. Through its 
increasing mastery of the human environment, especially as mani- 
fest in its inventions, science has enormously multiplied the efficient 
means for the attainment of the human purpose, whatever it may 
be. With this bewildering increase of means, the precise objective 
of them obtrudes itself as a crucial question. For what end, for 
what precise use, is all this manifold resourcefulness in manipulat- 
ing nature and human nature? Only a defensible teleological theory 
can tell. 

The third way in which science has encouraged the teleological 
view is through the urgency of such problems of the social sciences 
as merely formalistic conceptions could not answer. Law began to 
seek the criterion of right and wrong laws in the ultimate objective 
of all law; history could have no sound theory of progress without 
some definition of the goal of progress; political science found it 
necessary to justify the State in terms of its particular function in 


* Op. cit., Preface, xi. 
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the achievement of the human end it serves ; economics found that 
its values could be made cogent only by relating them to the larger 
values which all civilization seeks. 

The second general cause of the shift to Teleology in both theory 
and practice is the decline of the sort of religious faith upon which 
much of the old Formalism was based. This decline of religious 
faith is, of course, inextricably bound up with the growing as- 
cendency of the scientific spirit and method. Any Formalism based 
upon the will of God, expressed either through revelation or the 
so-called laws of nature, vanishes utterly before science’s funda- 
mental assumptions, the scientific method, and the scientific temper. 


V. FROM INDIVIDUALISM TO SOCIAL REGARD IN THEORY 


The second main shift in both theory and practice is toward an 
increased recognition of the social nature and the social obligations 
of the individual. The shift in theory becomes clear upon compar- 
ing the early texts used in American teaching with those in use 
from the last quarter of the nineteenth century to today. 

Paley thinks that “private happiness is our motive’”.’® Hickok 
devotes two entire chapters to personal duties, of which there are 
over a score, including such duties as that against suicide ; against 
vanity; the duties regarding diet, cleanliness, intellectual circum- 
spection, and the cultivation of the taste for beauty."* Haven pre- 
sents four chapters on duties to self.17 Hopkins writes six chapters 
on duties to ourselves, remarking that “Our own good is of in- 
trinsic value, and we are especially bound to care for it... . God 
cares for it, and why not we?’’* Janet gives us four chapters on 
duties toward oneself, concerned with our bodies, our external 
goods, our intellects, and our wills.?® 

But, as early as the seventies, there is a shift away from the 
recognition of duties to one’s self, as a special class. F. H. Bradley, 
who had influence upon the best American thought, insists in his 
Ethical Studies (1876) that “The individual apart from the com- 
munity is an abstraction. It is not anything real... . In short, man 
is a social being ; he is real only because he is social, and can realize 
himself only because it is as social that he realizes himself.”° And 


* Op. cit., 59. * Op. cit. * Op. cit. 
* Op. cit., 161. * Od. cit. £53 f. 
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Spencer, although devoting an entire Part of his Principles of Eth- 
ics (1879) to the “Ethics of the Individual Life”, introduces it by 
saying that “such care of self .. . is implied in a proper regard for 
others”.** He then proceeds to give egoism an altruistic justifica- 
tion. From the late seventies on, there practically disappears from 
ethics-texts used in America any separate class of strictly per- 
sonal virtues, or of duties to oneself. So far as virtues and duties 
are mentioned at all, they are social. Thus, for example, while 
Bowne asserts that duties to self “must take the first rank in 
ethics”, most of such duties turn out to be socially referenced, and 
he arrives at the conclusion that “the moral life finds its chief field 
in the service to the common good”’.”* 

The next question is: What particular aspects of society does 
this increasing social regard tend to stress? The answer is clear: 
the stress is chiefly upon the political and the economic orders. 


VI. RECENT EMPHASIS UPON THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ORDERS 


The interest of ethicists in the political order is, of course, noth- 
ing new. It is at least as old as Plato and Aristotle. But, with the 
more recent re-emphasis upon the social nature of the self, there 
has arisen a renewed analysis and evaluation of the political aspect 
of society. The political interest of such men as Mill, Sidgwick, and 
Spencer in the earlier part of what I have chosen to call the ‘recent’ 
period is well known. And this same interest on the part of our 
American ethicists is evident, even increasingly evident, up to the 
present. This interest is not shown merely in the textbooks, but in 
monographs and books especially devoted to the application of 
ethical theory to the field of political science. Indeed, this field has 
become a favorite one for many of our American philosophers, 
among whom one might cite Tufts,?* Mecklin,** Wilde,” T. V. 
Smith,?* Hocking,?* Cohen,”* Meiklejohn,”® Robinson,®° Leighton,” 


* Op. cit., 484. * Borden P. Bowne, Principles of Ethics (1893), ch. viii. 

et Tufts, Our Democracy (1917). 

“J. M. Mecklin, An Introduction to "Social Ethics (1920). 

* Norman Wilde, The Ethical Basis of the State (1924). 

*The Democratic Way of Life (1925); The American Philosophy of 
‘gay, (1926) ; The Promise of American Politics (1936). 

E. Hocking, Man and the State (1926); Present Status of the 
Philosophy of Law and mF Rights (1926); The Spirit of World Politics 
(1932). M. R. Cohen, Law and the Social Order (1933). 

;, Alexander Meiklejohn, What Does America Mean? (1935). 
* D. S. Robinson, Political Ethics (1935). 
"J, A. Leighton, Social Philosophies in Conflict (1937). 
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Sabine,®? and Dewey.** I mention only a few, and these merely as 
representative of this decisive trend. Also, of late years there has 
appeared an increasing number of books and articles by specialists 
in law and politics on the ethical basis of the State. 

It is significant that most ethicists dealing with the political order 
have laid special and increasing emphasis upon the ethics of 
democracy in general and upon American democracy in particular. 

The second social emphasis of recent moral theorists is upon 
the economic order. It is here that we find a decided contrast to 
the ethicists of the nineteenth century, who, as a rule, gave little 
or no attention to economics. One only has to refer to the earlier 
texts already cited—those of Paley, Wayland, Hickok, Haven, 
Hopkins, Janet. Indeed, up to the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the texts commonly in use in America ignore economics al- 
most entirely. Paulsen (1889)** inserts only a small chapter on 
“The Economic Life” (13 pages out of 712) ; and there is prac- 
tically no economic reference in such later popular texts as those 
of Muirhead (1892),°° Mackenzie (1893),°* Seth (1894),*" Fite 
(1903),°* and Thilly (1904).*® But during the last twenty years 
the interest of American ethicists in economic problems has been 
growingly pronounced. In 1908 appeared the Ethics of Dewey and 
Tufts, with four entire chapters dealing with an ethical interpreta- 
tion of the economic life. This emphasis was expanded in the 
revised edition (1932), which contained a new chapter on “Col- 
lective Bargaining and the Labor Union”. From about 1908 to the 
present, the interest of our moralists in economics has been defi- 
nite and sustained. To mention fair samples from among the texts 
of the last decade: W. K. Wright (1929) *° devotes about a tenth of 
his space to the economic field; Leighton (1930) devotes nearly 
one-third of his discussion of applied ethics to economic considera- 
tions ;** Urban (1930)*? gives considerable attention to the ethics 
of property; Barrett (1933)** discusses economic liberty and 
justice under five heads ; Wheelwright (1935)** devotes four chap- 


*G. H. aren, A History of Political Theory (1937). 

“John Dewey’s writings in the political field are numerous and well 
known, beginning with his monograph on, The Ethics of Democracy (1888). 

“Op. cit. * Op. cit. * Op. cit. * Op. cit. 

a cit, cit, “ General Introduction to Ethics. 


Op. ci * Clifford Barrett, Ethics. 
Wheelwright, A Critical Introduction to Ethics. 
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ters to economic problems, chiefly with relation to the capitalistic 
system; Titus (1936)** gives to economics two chapters, one on 
business ethics and the other on the moral problems of industrial 
society; and other ethicists have written special monographs on 
the ethical aspects of economic problems. 

It is significant to note that, parallel with the leaning of most 
of our ethicists dealing with the State toward political democracy, 
many of those who discuss the economic order tend to sanction, 
directly or indirectly, some form of industrial democracy. 


VII. TOWARD THE SOCIAL REGARD IN POPULAR OUTLOOK 


Just as we find the shift to Teleology in theory duplicated in 
the popular outlook, so, also, do we find that the popular conscience 
has shifted, with theory, toward an increasing social regard. The 
evidences are clearly seen in the growing popular literature on 
social service; in the rapid rise of social-service clubs and multi- 
tudinous organizations for social reform ; and in the emphasis upon 
the social mission of religion. Laws of negligence are administered 
today in terms of an enlarged conception of social responsibility. 
The notion of democracy itself has left behind its former concep- 
tion of “rugged individualism” and commits itself to the idea of a 
social goal drastically limiting the freedom of the individual per- 
son. Political democracy is no longer conceived as an end in itself, 
but as a means to the attainment of a larger and ideal social order. 
Equality is no longer the equality of atomistic members of the 
State, with the equal right to assert their own several rights, but 
is an equality socially modified and socially motived. Liberty is 
no longer a mere matter of individual freedoms not to be en- 
croached upon, but is increasingly regarded as the guarantee of a 
set of conditions favorable to achieving the social objective. Free- 
dom becomes the freedom to seek the social goal, in accordance, 
indeed, with the reason of each, but freely and voluntarily subject 
to the revision of all. The real difference of American opinion 
today is not so much with regard to what liberty means, nor is it 
chiefly engaged in a rebellion against the abridgment of the liberty 
of individuals as individuals. The real difference of opinion is with 
regard to what is the best way of abridging our liberties for the 


“H. H. Titus, Ethics for Today. 
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sake of the social good: as, for instance, how far they are best 
limited by law, and how far best limited by an enlightened public 
opinion. 

These are some of the evidences pointing toward the socializa- 
tion of the outlook of the masses, coincident with the emphasis 
upon the social self in ethical theory. Many other evidences could 
be adduced ; but those here given are sufficient to show the popular 
trend. 

VIII. CAUSES OF THE SHIFT TO THE SOCIAL SELF 


This marked socialization of moral standards in both theory 
and practice is due, chiefly, to three causes: 

First, the influence of the concept of evolution, which laid 
emphasis upon the survival of the species, rather than that of 
any given individual. Muirhead (1892), writing on the importance 
of the iheory of evolution in the field of ethics, is convinced that 
“It makes individualistic presuppositions untenable”.*® 

The second cause is the increasing psychological emphasis upon 
the self as fundamentally social by nature. 

The third cause is found in the growing interdependence, cul- 
turally and economically, of all individuals and groups, largely 
due to modern specialization and the co-operation which this 
involves, plus the manifold means of intercommunication serving 
this integration of the specialized functions of society. 

One might add to these three causes the phenomenal increase 
of interest in the social sciences, such as political science, history, 
sociology, economics, law, almost immediately driven to the solu- 
tion of problems about their socially ethical implications. 


IX. RECIPROCAL RELATIONS OF THEORY AND PRACTICE 


We have found that, in general, the shifts in recent theory and 
popular outlook tend to coincide. At once we are confronted with 
an interesting speculation: How far is there an intercausal in- 
fluence in these two shifts ? How far has the shift in ethical theory 
affected the popular outlook? How far has the shift in popular 
outlook affected ethical theory? If either is the primary cause of 
the other, it seems improbable that it is ethical theory : the masses 
do not read the texts. But the ethicist certainly cannot isolate him- 


“ Op. cit., 132. 
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self so easily from the drift of the prevailing opinion of his times, 
Most likely, both shifts, coincident in their trend, are conjoint 
effects of common causes present in the march of civilization. The 
exact determination of these common causes, if such there be, I 
shall not attempt here. But it is a vital problem which must be 
solved if we are to have an adequate history of recent morals. 


X. THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF ETHICAL THEORY 


It would be presumptuous to attempt to forecast what are likely 
to be the next significant shifts in ethical theory and practice. But 
one can indicate certain emphases which seem desirable if ethical 
theory is to progress in a way at all comparable with the recent 
progress of the natural and social sciences. 

First, the ethicist should become more critically conscious of 
the logical methods involved in his investigations. I have referred 
to the influence of natural science, particularly to the influence of 
the concept of evolution upon ethical theory and practice. Yet, in 
spite of the first enthusiastic pronouncements of some evolutional 
ethicists that, at last, ethics was to become “scientific”, and in spite 
of the light evolution has cast upon the moral development of the 
race, the assimilation of ethics to the subject-matter and method 
of the natural sciences is less and less apparent among most 
theorists of reputation and influence. Among not only philosophical 
but scientific methodologists there is an increased questioning of the 
assumption that all demonstrable truth is embraced within the 
region of “scientific method”, and an increased awareness that the 
limits of the logic of the natural sciences are not conterminous 
with the limits of logic itself. But just how far and in what sense 
ethics can use scientific methods, and how far and precisely in 
what sense it must appeal to a logic, just as cogent, beyond the 
limits of these methods, is worthy of still more serious and expert 
consideration. Brightman thinks that “there has been a lack of 
clear-cut progress and of scientific systematization in ethical 
thought”.*? He adds that “in the field of ethics we are still in 
the pioneering stage”.*® 

Second, it is quite likely that, with a keener awareness of its 
epistemology, and in keeping with the growing metaphysical refer- 


“E. S. Brightman, Moral Laws (1933), 21. 
* Op. cit., 30. 
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ence emerging from the larger problems of the natural sciences, 
ethics also will find it necessary to examine anew its own meta- 
physical presuppositions. In later years there has been a decided 
decline of reference by ethicists to the fundamental ontological 
implications of moral theory. Sometimes the metaphysics of free- 
dom is still discussed; but even then it is likely to be with the 
pragmatic intent of making the moral order at least plausible. 
Surely the major problems of metaphysics, such, for instance, 
as the relation of ‘mind’ to ‘body’, touch vitally the expert formula- 
tion of any ethical system, if it is to be made thoroughly cogent. 

Third, there is needed a careful revision of the data of ethics 
in terms of our modern knowledge, for the sake of ethics itself 
and for the sake of securing the serious attention and respect of 
contemporary minds. For instance, during the last generation the 
science of psychology has gained more and more influence; yet, 
parallel with its vast growth, ethicists have referred to its findings 
less and less. Mackenzie (1893)** gives over a “Prolegomena, 
Chiefly Psychological”, comprising six chapters, to the psychologi- 
cal foundations of ethical theory. Seth (1894)*° devotes an entire 
chapter to the psychological basis. And Ladd (1902) writes at 
length on the psychological analysis of the “moral feelings”.™ 
Today, ethicists still refer to psychology, especially in their dis- 
cussions of hedonism; but, like the psychology of the ethics-texts 
of the nineties, it is chiefly the psychology of introspection. The 
decline of psychological reference in the sense of recent psychology 
is quite understandable. For the psychological interest of ethicists 
has been chiefly in the analysis of such mental states as feeling, 
desire, volition, motive, intention, and conscience. The modern 
shift of psychology as a science of mental states to psychology as a 
biological discipline has been concomitant with its growing 
abandonment by ethicists. One hazards that if it were possible to 
revive the psychologists’ interest in mental processes as such, many 
ethicists would welcome it, not a few agreeing with Ladd that the 
psychological method “is the primary and the most promising and 
actually rewarding manner of approaching the study of ethical 
problems”.®? What Everett said as far back as twenty years ago is 


«Ob. cit. ” Op. cit. "= G. T. Ladd, Philosophy of Conduct. 
Op. cit., 21. 
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still true : “What is needed is a more adequate psychology of moral 
experience which shall exhibit the scientific basis for the insights 
which already exist in proverbial philosophy.”®* This remark is 
especially pertinent now in view of the fact that, recently, moral 
obligation tends to be psychologically founded—that obligation and 
the feeling of obligation tend to be treated as one and the same, 
when carried to their ultimate terms as the authority of funda- 
mental and permanent wants over those merely superficial and 
temporary. Also in view of the fact that the prevailing self- 
realization theories remain fairly vague and without sufficient 
scientific content in the absence of an adequate psychology of 
desire. 

Having surveyed these various shifts during the last two genera- 
tions, and having named certain desirabilities of the immediate 
future, one cannot avoid wondering what will be the complexion 
of the prevailing theory of two generations hence. But when one 
realizes that, at the rate of the increase of ethics-texts in America 
alone since the World War, there will have appeared by that date 
several times more than are now extant, one cautiously refrains 
from prophecy and tries to rest content in the hope that by then 
both our moral theory and practice shall have become even more 
befitting ourselves as rational animals. 


Jay WILLIAM Hupson 
Tue University or Missouri 


™ W. G. Everett, Moral Values (1918), 319 f. 


PHILOSOPHY AND NATURAL SCIENCE* 


HERE is a philosophical problem which is perhaps the most 

fundamental of all but to which philosophical books, when 
they mention it at all, give for the most part only a few pages in 
an introductory chapter. This problem is, what specifically distin- 
guishes philosophy from other human enterprises and what sort of 
method is appropriate to its tasks. The need to deal with this 
question much more thoroughly than is customary is forced on 
our attention today by the glaring contrast between the states of 
affairs prevailing respectively in philosophy and in the sciences. 
For in the latter, we find a steady progress which has resulted in 
the accumulation of a va’t body of positive knowledge; whereas 
in philosophy what we find is, to quote Professor Hoernlé, “that 
all new theories do but add to the babel and confusion, that there 
is no cumulative co-operative advance from generation to genera- 
tion, no funded stock of philosophical truths which can be taught 
as its established rudiments to beginners, and which are taken for 
granted by all experts as the basis of further enquiry. The same 
problems are ever examined afresh . . . the old problems remain 
persistently open”.* 

This situation in philosophy would I believe rapidly improve if 
philosophers knew more clearly than I think they usually do just 
what it is that distinguishes philosophy from the sciences. The 
layman often asks us what exactly is philosophy, and I venture 
there is no question we find harder to answer to his satisfaction, or, 
I suspect, really to our own. Because of its basic importance for 
the future progress of philosophy, and because none of the answers 
currently given to it seem to me really defensible, I propose on this 
occasion to outline the one which a careful examination of the 
facts appears to me to dictate. 

1. Some current hypotheses as to the nature of philosophy.—It 
is only proper, however, that I should first indicate the grounds 
for my belief that none of the usual answers is acceptable. Un- 
fortunately, limitations of time will not now permit more than a 
very few words for this—too few, I am afraid, to pass as ade- 

*The presidential address to the Eastern Division of the American 


Philoso hical Association, Columbia University, December 27, 1939. 
Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, 48. 
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quately presenting the opinions criticized or as effectively disposing 
of them. 

Of these opinions, the one probably most often met with is that 
the problems of philosophy differ from those of science in being 
more general. According to Herbert Spencer, for instance, philo- 
sophy carries the process of generalization one stage higher than 
do the sciences, so that the truths of philosophy “bear the same 
relation to the highest scientific truths that each of these bears to 
lower scientific truths”.? Unfortunately for this view, however, it is 
in vain that we seek in the writings of philosophers for any truths 
from which, to take one of Spencer’s own examples, one could 
deduce the laws at once of dynamics, of thermotics, and of eco- 
nomics, as one can deduce, for instance, the laws of the dynamics 
of fluids from those of general dynamics. Moreover, that the 
propositions of philosophy are not more general than such laws, 
but are about something else, is indicated by the fact that, unlike 
these laws, they lay no claim to the power of predicting events in 
Nature. It is sometimes said, of course, that each science represents 
a species of knowledge, whereas what philosophy, or more spe- 
cifically epistemology, studies is knowledge in general ; and that the 
subject-matter of epistemology therefore differs from that of any 
of the sciences in being more general. But this is only to confuse 
knowledge in the sense of facts known with knowledge in the sense 
of knowing. The various sciences are not various species of know- 
ing, but are the knowing of various species of facts. And what 
epistemology studies is not these same facts at a more general 
level, but the relation, called knowing, which the scientist seeks to 
establish between his mind and those facts. 

Again, some metaphysicians have conceived the task of philo- 
sophy to be the construction of a picture of the universe such that 
man, as a seeker of values, should feel at home in it or at least 
find life in it acceptable. But if construction of such world-views 
is philosophy, then philosophy is essentially wishful thinking, and 
the world-views it formulates represent, not knowledge, but each 
only a more or less self-consistent content for a comforting possible 
faith. I submit, however, that philosophy is neither poetry nor the 


* First Principles, § 3. 
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inventing of possible articles of faith, but definitely a knowledge- 
seeking enterprise. 

The task of philosophy, again, has been described by some 
writers as consisting in the analysis of concepts. But the sciences 
too analyse some concepts; and if one should then say with Dr. 
Broad that the concepts philosophy analyses are “fundamental” 
ones, this only raises the question what marks a concept as funda- 
mental. Dr. Broad does not answer it, but only mentions some of 
the concepts he would so label. Yet the answer to it is what we 
must have if we are to know exactly what then differentiates 
philosophy from the sciences. 

Yet another view of philosophy is that urged by Professor 
Carnap and certain other writers. He believes that if, from the 
variety of questions philosophers have discussed, we reject the 
many which represent only pseudoproblems, all that then remain 
are questions concerning the logic of science. These, he contends, 
appear to be questions about objects, but all really are questions 
concerning the syntax of the language of science. And he there- 
fore concludes that philosophy, insofar as its problems are not 
spurious, is the study of the syntax of the language of science. 

It may be observed first, however, that the language of science 
is not the only language there is. We have also the language of 
art, the language of religion, the languages of law, of morals, and 
so on; for man is not exclusively a cognitive, science-building 
animal. And these other languages too have their respective 
syntaxes. If problems of syntax are philosophical problems at all, 
then I submit that they are such no matter whether the syntax 
concerned is that of the language of science or of religion, of 
morals or of art, or of any other basic human interest ; and there- 
fore that philosophy has a much broader field than the view under 
consideration assigns to it. 

But the opinion that philosophical problems are syntactical pro- 
blems at all seems to me definitely erroneous. Professor Carnap 
bases it on the contention that there exist two “modes of speech”, 
which he calls respectively the material and the formal modes; 
and that assertions in the material mode of speech can be translated 
into the formal mode. The assertions of philosophy, he observes, 
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present themselves mostly in the material mode of speech. Like all 
assertions in this mode they appear to be about objects, but really 
are about words; and this becomes obvious when they are trans- 
lated into the formal mode of speech. 

Let us, however, examine the alleged translating. In some of 
Professor Carnap’s examples, it consists only in restating un- 
ambiguously something that was stated vaguely or incorrectly. 
This, of course, is strictly not translating but construing; and has 
anyway no particular bearing on the contention that philosophy is 
logical syntax. The examples that are crucial for this contention 
are of a different kind. Their kind may be illustrated by the 
sentence “This book treats of Africa’, which is said to be in the 
material mode of speech, and is said to be translated into the 
formal mode by the sentence ‘This book contains the word Africa’ 
(or an expression synonymous with it). I submit, however, that 
to call this translation is obviously to misuse the term, for transla- 
tion consists in saying the same thing in different words ; whereas 
these two sentences do not say the same thing at all, but different 
things. If this should need any proof, it would be furnished by 
the fact that the truth-value of each sentence is independent of 
the truth-value of the other; for there can be a book which treats 
of Africa but does not contain the word ‘Africa’ or any expression 
synonymous with it; and there can be a book containing the word 
‘Africa’ but not treating of Africa, for instance a rhyming 
dictionary. 

In this and similar examples, the so-called two modes of speech 
thus are not two sets of words for saying one and the same thing, 
but two sets of words for saying each a different thing. The 
continent, called ‘Africa’, is one topic and the word, ‘Africa’, is 
another; and no statement to the effect that the word, ‘Arica’, 
has certain relations to certain other words is a translation, pro- 
perly so called, of any statement about the continent, called 
‘Africa’. It may be possible, of course, to give a rule for matching 
certain statements about the continent called ‘Africa’, each witha 
statement about the word ‘Africa’ having the same truth-value. 
The two sets of statements would then be parallel as to truth-value. 
But even then they would be each about a different thing, the ones 
about a piece of land and the others about a word. And therefore 
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to describe the ones as translations of the others would be to 
misconceive their relation. | 

But just this misconception appears to be the whole basis for 
the contention that philosophy is the study of logical syntax, for 
this contention is rested squarely on the assumption that a state- 
ment about a word and giving its relation to certain other words 
can be truly a translation of, that is, be strictly synonymous with, 
a statement about something other than a word. This assumption, 
however, is obviously false, and its falsity implies that such state- 
ments in the material mode of speech as we are now considering 
cannot, strictly speaking, be translated into the formal mode of 
speech. And from this it follows that although the study of logical 
syntax may well be exceedingly useful for philosophical purposes, 
and is perhaps even a part of philosophy, it nevertheless is the 
study of a subject at least narrower than that of philosophy. 

Another current conception of philosophy still remains to be 
mentioned, the one, namely, according to which philosophy is 
essentially “vision, imagination, reflection”, employed to guide to a 
prosperous issue actions dealing with social and moral problems. 
This is the view represented by Professor Dewey’s famous state- 
ment that philosophy “recovers itself when it ceases to be a device 
for dealing with the problems of philosophers and becomes a 
method, cultivated by philosophers, for dealing with the problems 
of men”.* In America today, action practical in ways both obvious 
and direct is an object of well-nigh universal worship, and a view 
of philosophy which assigns to it a function practical in this 
glamorous sense therefore commends itself to the spirit of the age. 
But reflection forces on us the fact that to contrast the problems 
of philosophers with the problems of men is to forget that philo- 
sophers too are men, and therefore that the problems of philo- 
sophers are some of the problems of men just as truly as are the 
problems of astronomers and mathematicians, of poets and 
musicians, of social and moral reformers, or of the persons for 
whose benefit the reforms are proposed. For man does not live by 
economic, political, social or other practical conditions alone. In 
him, thought is capable of being a mode of life even in cases 
where its usual function as an instrument for life is indiscernible 

* Creative Intelligence, 65. 
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or totally absent. And I submit that man’s capacity to be impractical 
and to starve in a garret for the sake of thought or of art or of 
religion indicates more truly what man distinctively is than does 
the capacity he shares with the animals to use the intelligence he 
has to minister to his more obvious needs. For after all, when 
man erects even an Empire State building or a Hoover dam, the 
end to which he is then devoting his superior intelligence is of 
exactly the same sort as that which an animal such as the beaver 
is striving to achieve. 

2. Philosophy seeks knowledge and its method must therefore 
be scientific—The hypothesis as to the nature of philosophy for 
which I shall now argue takes it for granted at the outset that the 
enterprise of philosophy is distinct both from that of religion and 
of poetry, and distinct also from that of the natural sciences. But 
it takes for granted that philosophy, like these sciences, seeks know- 
ledge. The knowledge it seeks, moreover, is not knowledge in a 
different or less rigorous sense but in the very same sense, that, 
namely, in which knowledge is contrasted with guesses, articles of 
faith, snap-judgments, vague or unsupported opinions, prejudices, 
or wish-born beliefs. But if philosophy seeks knowledge in this 
same sense, then its method must necessarily be likewise scientific, 
for ‘scientific’ means nothing more and nothing less than know- 
ledge-yielding. This, however, does not imply that scientific method 
will take in philosophy the same specific forms it has in physics or 
in biology, or even in mathematics. For such specific forms are 
dictated by specific subject-matter and differ even as between one 
and another of the sciences. 

3. Philosophy has a subject-matter distinct from that of the 
natural or the formal sciences—Thus what essentially differenti- 
ates philosophy from the other sciences can be only a subject- 
matter distinct from theirs. Of course, we hear it said today that, 
beside the subject-matter of the natural sciences and that of the 
formal sciences, none remains for philosophy to claim as its own. 
But I shall try to show that this is not the case. 

To avoid misunderstandings, however, let us agree to begin with 
that by the ‘formal’ sciences will be meant pure logic and pure 
mathematics, and by the ‘natural’ sciences all the sciences that study 
what has commonly been called Nature or the material world. 
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These sciences will thus include, for instance, physics and chem- 
istry, astronomy, geology, biology, and both physiological and 
behavioristic psychology ; also the social sciences if these are taken 
only as studies of human behavior. But in the social sciences I 
would class on the contrary as applied philosophy, whatever there 
may be other than study of behavior. As regards history, the term 
usually designates particularly the study of human societies or 
human activities in their time-dimension; but there is of course 
also such a thing as the history of the solar system, or of the 
earth, or of a given tree, etc. More generally, then, we may say 
that history is the study, in the time-dimension, of any sort of 
facts that exist in time. 

4. Primitive and derivative subject-matter—Turning now to 
the question of the subject-matter distinctive of philosophy, it will 
be useful as a first step to see what form an answer to the 
corresponding question would take in the easier case of the natural 
‘sciences. 

To say, as we did a moment ago, that their subject-matter is 
Nature or the world of material events only raises the question 
what exactly we mean by these terms. And it is not easy to find 
for them a definition that will apply equally to things as diverse 
as light and heat, the causes of earthquakes, the differences in 
basal metabolism for different races, the mechanisms of heredity, 
the varieties of sub-atomic particles, the marriage customs of the 
Dyaks, the determinants of the properties of alloys, etc., all of 
wiich belong to this Nature that the natural sciences investigate. 
A solution of the difficulty becomes discernible only when it occurs 
to us to make a certain most important distinction, that, namely, 
between what we may call the primitive facts of a science, and its 
derivative facts. 

The primitive facts of a science are those which, for the given 
science, are beyond question. They comprise, on the one hand, the 
facts about which are the very first, most elementary questions that 
the science asks, and on the other the facts to which the science 
ultimately appeals in testing the validity of its hypotheses. The 
primitive facts of a science are thus the sort of facts which origi- 
nate or terminate its inquiries. An example of a primitive fact 
which originates inquiry in physics would be the rising and falling 
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of the tide. That the tide does rise and fall is obvious at many places 
and is then not questioned ; but it is something about which many 
questions occur to the physicist. Other facts primitive for a 
physicist would be, on certain occasions, that a given string is 
stretched; that he plucks it; that a sound occurs; that a certain 
string is longe : than a certain other; that certain metal filings are 
clinging to a certain metal bar; that a certain body is moving, etc. 
About these facts many questions would arise, but in many cases 
the facts themselves would be regarded as established beyond 
question by ordinary perceptual observation. On the other hand, 
examples of primitive facts functioning in certain cases as 
terminative rather than as originative of physical inquiries would 
be that a certain pointer is at a certain place on a graduated scale; 
that on a certain occasion no sound occurs when a given bell is 
struck ; that on a certain occasion two falling bodies do not reach 
the ground at the same time, etc. 

The derivative facts of a given science, on the other hand, are 
those eventually discovered as a result of the attempt to analyse 
or synthesise its primitive facts. A derivative fact, after it has 
been discovered, may itself become the subject of new questions, 
or may serve to answer certain other questions. Examples of terms, 
again from physics, which name derivative facts and which enter 
into the formulation of the derivative facts we call laws and 
explanations would be magnetic field, atom, proton, electric charge, 
electric potential, velocity, mass, acceleration, energy, etc. 

In the light of the distinction between primitive and derivative 
facts, we may now say that the subject-matter distinctive of a 
science consists of the sort of facts that are primitive for it, plus 
any facts implicit in the primitives and about which problems may 
arise in turn. The illustrations given make obvious something very 
important to notice, namely, that in physics or any other science 
at all advanced, the overwhelming majority of the statements made 
by the science are explicitly and directly not about its primitive 
but about its derivative facts. And, because of this, the latter may 
easily seem to be what the science is really about. But since they 
are known at all only derivatively from the primitive and more 
vulgar ones, and indeed have claim to belong to the given science 
only because they are implicit in the primitives of specifically that 
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science, those primitives, although seldom explicitly mentioned in 
the assertions reached by the science, are nevertheless what all its 
assertions are ultimately about. And this means that the subject- 
matter distinctive of a given science is ultimately defined by the 
very ones among its facts which it least often explicitly mentions 
in the statements of its results. This, as we shall see, is true 
likewise of philosophy. 

5. The subject-matter of the natural sciences.—In the light of 
these remarks, what can we now say is the subject-matter distinct- 
ive of the natural sciences as a group? I submit that their primitive 
facts are any facts ascertainable by ordinary external perception; 
that is, facts that are perceptually public in the sense that com- 
mon perceptual observation is what establishes them as beyond 
question for all the practitioners of those sciences. It is true that 
we may doubt the factuality of what perception exhibits in a given 
case; but, if we were to doubt it in every case, there would then 
be nothing left at all of the problems the natural sciences in- 
vestigate. For there is no such thing as a problem without data, 
and the primitive data of the natural sciences are perceived data. 
This being clear, we may now say that Nature, which is the 
subject-matter distinctive of the natural sciences, consists of such 
facts as are susceptible of being perceptually public, plus such facts 
as are analytically or synthetically implicit in these. 

6. The subject-matter of the formal sciences—A word more 
briefly now as to the subject-matter of the formal sciences. Their 
primitive facts, I submit, consist of certain entities created by us 
through stipulations. These stipulations are of the kinds we call 
postulates, definitions, and rules of formation and of transforma- 
tion. The entities created by such stipulations are created exclusive- 
ly out of the sort of material which we may call discursive or 
verbal material, that is, utterable material, it being theoretically 
indifferent whether the utterances of it be in a given case graphic, 
oral, or other. 

The derivative facts of the formal sciences, on the other hand, 
which we may call their theorems, consist of the sentences which 
may be derived from the primitive verbal facts just described, by 
means of the rules that are a part of the latter. The knowledge 
given us by the formal sciences is thus a priori knowledge, for the 
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differentia of a priori knowledge is, I submit, that the truth-value 
of its propositions is determined by choices of our own. But 
although so determined in all cases, their truth-value may be known 
to us either directly in the making of the choices, as when we lay 
down postulates, definitions, and rules, or only indirectly by 
deduction from these, as in the case of theorems. 

7. Is Mind the subject-matter distinctive of philosophy?—The 
outcome of our inquiry as to the subject-matter distinctive of the 
natural sciences now makes evident that there does exist a range 
of facts not investigated by them, nor, except perhaps in one of its 
parts, by the formal sciences. It consists of the facts ascertainable 
by introspection, and of those implicit in them. But if I were to 
claim at this point that these facts constitute the subject-matter 
distinctive of philosophy, and that philosophy is therefore the 
science of Mind, several apparently insuperable objections would 
immediately suggest themselves. One would be that facts of intro- 
spection are not verifiable, and therefore that a science of them is 
not genuinely possible. A second would be that even if a science 
of them were possible, its right name would be not philosophy but 
introspective psychology. A third objection would be that although 
philosophy has some concern with Mind, it is concerned also with 
the relation between Nature and Mind, and with Reality in general. 
And a fourth objection, of course, would be that contemporary 
naturalism has shown Mind to be a part of Nature, and therefore 
that to assume Mind to be distinct from Nature is a fundamental 
error. I believe, however, and will now attempt to show, that these 
seemingly formidable objections are based not on superior insights 
but much rather mostly on confusions of thought. 

8. Is Mind a part of Nature?—Let us examine them; and first 
let us consider the contention of contemporary naturalism that 
Mind is a part of Nature. It is easy, of course, so to define the 
word Mind that Mind shall then be a part of Nature, just as, by 
defining black as a species of white, it is easy to prove that negroes 
are a part of the white race. But such high-handed verbal pro- 
cedures are obviously futile. What they do is only to construct an 
arbitrary language which, by using familiar words in novel senses, 
makes it seem that one is talking about the things these words 
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familiarly denote when in fact one is talking about something very 
different. For example, what naturalism chooses to call Mind is 
something which in ordinary English would be called the behavior 
of bodies that have minds. Study of the behavior of such bodies is 
perfectly legitimate and very important, but it is not study of the 
same thing that the word Mind denotes in ordinary English, name- 
ly, the realm of facts accessible only through introspection. Only 
confusion results from using the same word for both of these 
very different subjects of study; for to do so leads to the belief 
that naturalism has made important discoveries about that which 
in ordinary English is denoted by the word Mind, whereas the 
truth is that a consistent naturalism is not interested at all in that, 
but in something which remains quite different from that even 
when arbitrarily called by the same name. 

It thus turns out that the claim of naturalism that Mind is a 
part of Nature represents only its own initial resolution to make 
every term it uses, and in particular the term Mind, denote at any 
cost something in Nature, that is, something in the perceptually 
accessible world. But, let it be well noted, this resolution is not 


‘forced on those who make it by any facts. It represents only the 


initial and perfectly free espousal, by certain thinkers, of the 
ontological position which defines both the scope and the limits of 
all natural science. This seldom stated and seldom conscious 
ontological commitment is this: To be real is to be either some- 
thing susceptible of being perceptually public, or something implicit 
therein. To commit oneself to such a position is of course to com- 
mit oneself to ignore the world of introspectively accessible facts, 
that is, the world of Mind; but to have thus decided to ignore it is 
not in the least to have invalidated the contrast traditionally 
expressed by the words Mind and Nature or Mind and Matter. 
This contrast is based on the existence of two modes of observa- 
tion, namely, introspection and objective perception, which com- 
mon sense regards, and I believe rightly, as irreducibly distinct. 
On the present occasion there is unfortunately no time for me to 
argue their distinctness. I can only state that I take it to be a 
fact; and, to avoid misunderstandings, add that—in agreement I 
believe with most introspective psychologists—I regard attention to 
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our own sensations as a case of introspective observation. My state- wit 
ment of this may on the present occasion be taken only as clarifying the 
what I propose to mean by introspection, for there is not time to ref 
go into the merits of the question. I can at most mention in ult 
connection with it that, although I do admit a distinction between cef 
sensing and sensum, I take it to be not as usually assumed one to 
between sensing and object of sensing, but between sensing and do: 


species of sensing. That is, when we speak for instance of tasting dir 
quinine, quinine is the name of an object of taste; but when we $01 
speak of tasting bitter, bitter is the name of a species of taste. wh 
Thus tasting a substance and tasting a taste are tasting in two Tt 
radically different senses of the word. In the first, tasting is a as 
case of objective perception, but in the second tasting is a case of wi 
introspection. etc 

9. Are assertions about introspectable facts verifiable?—I turn of 
now to the contention that the facts of introspection, because of tio 
their private character, are not amenable to scientific study. Let us id 
suppose that someone asserts, as generalizations from his own 
introspective experience, that jealousy is a more unpleasant feeling 
than anxiety, or that hearing the word ‘triangle’ regularly causes 
to arise the image of a three-sided closed figure. These generaliza- 
tions are statements of alleged properties of some human minds. 
Another person cannot directly verify whether they are indeed 
possessed by the mind of the person who has stated them; but he 
can decide by introspection whether his own mind possesses them. 
And, by obtaining the testimony of other persons, he can decide 
what percentage more or less of human minds possess them. 

A statistical inquiry concerning the properties of human minds 
differs from statistical inquiries concerning the properties of 
objects in Nature only in that in the former, but not in the latter, 
the taking of testimony is an indispensable part of the process of 
verification and the assumption has to be made that those who 
give the testimony are not lying. But this same assumption is 
often also made and considered legitimate in the case of statistical 
inquiries concerning Nature which, although theoretically they 
could be pursued without recourse to testimony, actually in many 
cases are carried on by means of it. 

Testimony, however, presupposes that the terms used by the 
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witness and by the inquirer have the same meaning for both of 
them. How do we make sure they do? In the case of terms 
referring to Nature, community of meaning is established, in 
ultimate analysis, through the process of publicly pointing at per- 
ceptually public facts of the kind to which a given term is intended 
to refer. In the case of terms referring to Mind, this cannot be 
done. Community of meaning in their case is established in a less 
direct way, namely, in ultimate analysis, by attaching them to the 
sorts of states introspectively observable by any normal persons 
who are in given sorts of perceptually public physical conditions. 
The kind of psychical event called pain, for instance, is identified 
as the one introspection reveals to any normal person at times 
when, for example, his body is being cut, or burned, or bruised, 
etc.; and whether a person is normal or abnormal is itself a matter 
of whether the relations, such as likeness, or unlikeness, or causa- 
tion, which he discovers introspectively among the psychical states 
identified in the manner just stated, and which he reports, are the 
same relations that most other persons introspectively find among 
them. This is the way in which for instance the abnormality 
called color-blindness is discovered. 

Terms enabling us to talk to one another about events of psychi- 
cal kinds thus are possible only through correlation between cer- 
tain psychical events and certain perceptually public physical 
events. But from this it does not at all follow that the terms 
so established denote these physical events themselves. For to de- 
note the latter we have certain other terms. For example, whereas 
the term ‘anger’ denotes a psychical event, the other terms, ‘anger- 
behavior’ and ‘anger-provoking-situation’, denote physical events. 
The upshot of these remarks is then that we do possess the lan- 
guage needed for taking ‘testimony concerning the properties of 
other minds, and can therefore verify assertions as to the simi- 
larity of several minds in respect to a given property. | 

10. Introspective psychologists have cultivated only a small part 
of the science of Mind.—This, however, brings us to the objec- 
tion that the science of Mind is not philosophy but introspective 
psychology. My answer to it in brief will be that philosophy in- 
cludes what introspective psychologists have had to say, but that 
what they have had to say represents only a small part of the com- 
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prehensive science of Mind, which philosophy is. To regard intro- pr 
spective psychology as a part of philosophy is of course any- sis 
thing but a novel proposal, since it is on the contrary the tradi- es 
tional view. What is not a part of philosophy is the study of a 
animal and human behavior and of its physiological mechanisms, B 


which in recent years has arbitrarily called itself by a name, psy- n¢ 

chology, that hitherto had always designated something else. I sc 

may add in this connection that when some months ago I men- ca 

tioned this to a group of behavioristic psychologists, their retort cc 

was that if I wished to claim introspective psychology as a part of ct 

philosophy, I was welcome to it, for they did not want it! I propose cl 

to accept the gift, but to point out now what a comprehensive sci- 

ence of Mind includes in addition to what introspective psycholo- P’ 

gists have discovered. To see what they have discovered, let us th 

look into one of their textbooks. The one by the late Professor a 

Titchener may be taken as representative. The larger number of le 

its pages, we find, deal with the physical conditions under which s 

certain kinds of introspectable facts, chiefly, sensations, occur; 

and this, of course, is not strictly introspective psychology but is 

a hybrid science which may be called psychophysics or psycho- 

physiology. The proportion of pages devoted to introspective psy- 

chology proper, that is, to study of the relations of introspectable 

facts to one another, is relatively small, and the content of a sci- 

ence of Mind as represented in those relatively few pages would 

\ be rather meager. For about all it would include would be an 

: | inventory of the kinds of sensations and other mental states; an 

account of certain of the elements and dimensions of some com- 

| plex mental states; and an account of the general laws according 

; to which mental elements become discriminated or submerged, 

dissociated or associated. As Titchener himself suggests, a science 

of Mind that was limited to this “would stand to scientific psy- 

chology very much as the old-fashioned natural histories stand to 

modern textbooks of biology”.* A scientific psychology, he says, ' 
must not only describe but also explain. 

But then he strangely assumes that no mental process can cause 

another mental process; and since he also assumes, without argu- 

ment, that no process in the nervous system can cause any mental 


cit., 38. 
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process, he concludes that the explanation of mental processes con- 
sists in tracing correspondences between them and nervous proc- 
esses. The latter, he says, explain the former in the sense in which 
a map can be said to explain the country of which it is a map. 
But I submit, first, that, if this is explanation at all, it is certainly 
not explanation in the sense in which the term is used in the other 
sciences, where it means either the tracing of effects to their 
causes, or the deduction of known empirical laws from theoretical 
constructs. And, second, the search for correlations between psy- 
chical and physiological processes is anyhow not introspective psy- 
chology proper but, as already pointed out, psychophysiology. 

But further, as regards Titchener’s assumption that no mental 
process can cause another nor therefore explain another, I submit 
that on the contrary such causation is just what we do have in 
any case of association of ideas; and therefore in all the number- 
less mental connections constituted by cases of the relation of 
symbol to symbolized, or of sign to signified. Investigation of 
these very relations is what investigation of a given mind chiefly 
consists in; and establishment or alteration of such relations is 
what constitutes education of a mind. For symbols and signs, even 
the artificial ones of which a language consists, are not as it were 
a species of trained seals, which their trainer can endow with 
modes of behavior of their own by the process of laying down rules 
of combination and transformation. Such rules, obviously, are 
nothing whatever but habits either already possessed or to be 
adopted, and habits not of the words or symbols themselves, 
but of a particular mind or minds. These rules, in short, are 
simply some of the laws or properties that certain minds have or 
acquire, and the study of them is thus a part but only a part of 
the science of Mind, that is, of philosophy. 

Another artificial limitation, which introspective psychologists 
have gratuitously imposed on the science of Mind, arises from the 
assumption that there can be no facts in Mind other than those 
susceptible of being introspectively observed. But to see how unsci- 
entific this assumption is, we need only consider what would be 
the parallel assumption in the case of Nature. It would be that 
there can be no facts in Nature other than those susceptible of be- 


ing perceptually observed. As already pointed out, however, the 
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vast majority of the facts revealed by the natural sciences are not 
directly perceptible at all. They are accepted as facts, and as facts 
in Nature, only because postulation of them enables us to deduce 
facts in Nature already perceived or laws of Nature already dis- 
covered inductively, and additional ones that turn out to be verified 
by further observations of Nature. And I submit that in the science 
of Mind we have exactly as good a right, and the very same sort 
of right, to postulate and to call mental certain entities which 
introspection does not exhibit at all, but which similarly enable us 
to deduce facts that introspection has already revealed and addi- 
tional ones that introspection eventually verifies. Examples of 
such entities would be the countless opinions, beliefs, and mental 
associations which all of us have, but of the having which we are 
totally unconscious at most times. They are properties of our 
minds, and our minds possess them even at times when they are 
not introspectively manifest, just as the property called combus- 
tibility is possessed by this sheet of paper even at times, such 
as the present, when it is not perceptually manifest. The realm 
of Mind, like that of Nature, thus includes vastly more than is 
ever directly revealed by observation of it. 

11. Psychological vs. e.g., epistemological questions—But there 
are certain questions, for example, those of the theory of know- 
ledge or of ethics, which it is customary to contrast, as philosophical 
in a narrower sense, with certain others referred to as ‘purely 
psychological’. If, as I claim, both these sorts of questions belong 
to the science of Mind, there is need to point out exactly where 
and how, within that science, we pass from the ones called purely 
psychological to the ones called epistemological, ethical, etc. 

To do this, I must return to the matter of causation among 
psychical events, mentioned a moment ago, and call attention to 
what I should like to call the interpretive activities. By an inter- 
pretive activity, I mean a kind of psychical process consisting in 
this, that occurrence of a psychical event of a given kind, in a 
psychical context of a given kind, regularly causes in us occur- 
rence of a psychical event of a certain other kind. This definition, 
it should be noted, stipulates nothing as to the character of the 
psychical events concerned, and therefore equally covers the 
cases where these events have the peculiar character called ob- 
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jective reference, and the cases where they do not have it. As so 
defined, a mode of interpretive activity is simply a psychical 
habit or a psychical disposition, and is the same thing as a property 
or law, whether acquired or native, of the particular mind con- 
cerned. 

But now, among interpretive activities, there are certain ones 
called appraisals. How exactly they differ from others is an im- 
portant question, but one into which we neither can nor need to in- 
quire on the present occasion. For the contention I now wish to 
put forward is only that the cases of interpretive activity that are 
appraisals constitute the primitive subject-matter which distin- 
guishes the so-called normative sciences, such as ethics or the 
theory of knowledge, from the part of the science of Mind whose 
problems are called ‘merely psychological’. The whole of the 
theory of knowledge, for example, develops out of a persistent 
attempt to discover and describe exhaustively the differences be- 
tween, and the presuppositions of, the sorts of appraisals expressed 
by such words as erroneous and sound, mendacious and veracious, 
fallacious and valid, etc. But since appraisal is a species of inter- 
pretive activity, the normative sciences, although they do go be- 
yond the study of interpretive activities in general, are not inde- 
pendent of this study nor therefore of the study of mental events 
in general. 

But the example of the theory of knowledge, just mentioned, 
may serve to call attention to the important fact that the sciences 
called normative are not, as sometimes thought, normative in the 
sense that they prescribe norms, but only in the sense that they 
discover and describe them. For a norm must not be confused 
with a desideratum or an aim. A norm is simply an appropriate 
form, the sort of form, namely, that an entity of a given sort has 
when it does satisfy a given sort of desire, or that an activity of a 
given sort has when it does cause the sort of effects that were 
aimed at. For example, the aim of the sort of activity called re- 
search is to attain knowledge, but the norm for this activity is the 
manner of performing it that regularly results in attainment of 
knowledge. What this norm is cannot be prescribed but has to be 
humbly discovered. A norm becomes itself an aim only in cases 
where, after we have discovered it, we then seek to impose it 
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upon something for which it is the norm but which does not con- 
form to it, for instance, to impose it upon some activity of our 
own which has been unsuccessful because its form has been defec- 
tive. 

12. Metaphysics and the science of Mind—To my contention 
that philosophy is the science of Mind, there still remains the ob- 
jection that the branch of philosophy called metaphysics deals not 
only with Mind but also with Nature and with Reality in general. 
To deal with this objection I shall submit three remarks. 

In the first place, I submit that in a large part of what has 
gone by the name of metaphysics the meaning of the terms em- 
ployed is so vague and the transitions of thought so loose that the 
conclusions drawn have no title to the name of knowledge, even of 
probabilities. Such so-called metaphysics therefore seems to me 
to be just what Dr. Broad calls it, namely, moonshine. It is not 
really philosophy but only the manifestation of a methodological | 
disease from which philosophy is gradually freeing itself. But the | 
need to purge of this disease the philosophical problems it has most 
infected, namely those of the nature of Reality and of the rela- : 
tion of Nature to Mind, does not imply that these problems are 
spurious. I believe on the contrary that both are genuine and that 
both belong to the science of Mind, but I believe also that the true 
nature of each has been widely misconceived and therefore that ’ 
each has to be restated before it can admit of solution. 

To deal first with the problem of the nature of Reality, I believé ' 
that the adjectives, ‘real’ and ‘unreal’, describe no character that 1 
things have independently of human interest in them, but are on F 
the contrary adjectives of human appraisal. But the sort of ap- 
praisal they describe is different from the appraisals mentioned 1 
already, in that the latter concerned the form of things or activities t 
that were considered as means to the satisfaction of some interest, 
whereas the adjective ‘real’ voices appraisal of something as being 
of a species which is itself an object of interest at the time to the 
person who is calling it ‘real’; and the adjective ‘unreal’, on the 
contrary, appraisal of something as belonging to a species of no 
interest to him at the time and therefore as to be ignored by him. 
This implies that a general statement as to the nature of Reality, 
that is, a statement of the form ‘To be real is to be such and such’, 


| 
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does not formulate a hypothesis and is therefore not susceptible of 
being proved, disproved, or assigned a probability; but rather 
formulates simply the criterion of interestingness which we use 
or propose to use at a given time in appraising any given thing as 
interesting or uninteresting to us. To be using, or to choose, such 
a criterion is to be occupying, or to take, an ontological position. 
And since an ontological position is thus not a hypothesis but a 
ruling interest, an ontological position is not the sort of thing 
susceptible of being either erroneous or the opposite. An ontologi- 
cal position may be queer and unusual, or on the contrary wide- 
spread; or it may be perhaps foolish or wise in the long run; 
or it may be taken or given up or not taken; but it may not be 
either refuted, demonstrated, or shown to be more or less prob- 
able than another. That adoption of an ontological position con- 
sists in choice of a criterion of interestingness was evident al- 
ready in the statement given a while ago of the ontological posi- 
tion which determines both the scope and the limits of natural 
science, the position, namely, that, for the natural scientist, to be 
real—that is, to be of interest—is to be either perceptually public, 
or implicit in what is so. 

From these considerations it follows that ontology is the part 
of the science of Mind which inquires first, as we have just done, 
what exactly is represented by any statement of the form “To 
be real is to be such and such’, and further inquires what principal 
varieties of such ontological choices there may be, how they are 
mutually related, what consistency with each implicitly demands, 
and so on. 

I come now to my last remark, which concerns the objection 
that, if philosophy inquires into the relation of Nature to Mind, it 
then is occupying itself not only with Mind but also with Nature. 
To deal with this objection, I must first mention briefly two sorts 
of problems concerning Nature that do not belong to philosophy. 
One is the problem of the relations of the parts of Nature to one 
another, which is the task of the natural sciences exclusively ; and 
the other is that of discovering such correlations as there may be 
between specific kinds of mental events and specific kinds of nerv- 
ous processes. This is the task of the hybrid science already re- 
ferred to as psychophysiology, which from the start takes mental 
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events on the one hand, and nervous processes on the other, as 
somehow both known, and, without inquiring how each is known, 
occupies itself with the discovery of particular correlations be- 
tween them. 

But philosophy cannot take mental events on the one hand, and 
nervous processes or other parts of Nature on the other, as in- 
dependently known. For in the absence of the mental events called 
sensations, we should not perceive or even be able to conceive 
such things as brains, nerves, sense-organs, or other parts of 
Nature. Nature is thus in ultimate analysis known to us at all 
only somehow through our sensations, in the cases, namely, when 
these are not themselves the center of our interest but, to borrow 
a phrase from Dr. Broad, are being used by us to perceive with. 
That is, there are times when the sensations we are having are 
making known to us not merely or even chiefly themselves, but 
somehow also something other than themselves as existing inde- 
pendently of them. The independently existing something some- 
how then made known to us by them is what we call a part of 
‘Nature’ or an ‘object of perception’; and, for philosophy, the 

problem of the relation between Mind and Nature is that of 
describing without circularity, that is, otherwise than in terms of 
objects of perception, what exactly the introspectable process 
called ‘perceiving an object’ consists in. That this problem genu- 
inely belongs to the science of Mind is, I submit, evident from the 
mere formulation of it, irrespective of what in particular the solu- 
tion of it may be. 

I believe that although it is not one of the easier problems of 
philosophy, it is nevertheless perfectly soluble; but even a bare 
outline of what seems to me the solution of it would now be too 
long a story, for the time has come to rest my case. I have based 
it first on the distinction between the primitive and the derivative 
facts of a science; and further on the contention that the primitive 
facts distinctive of the natural sciences consist exclusively of 
facts susceptible of being perceptually public, whereas the primi- 
tive facts distinctive of philosophy consist exclusively of facts 
introspectively observable. If this contention is sound, it directly 
entails that the only reason why a naturalistic theory of so-called 
‘Mind’ is not bad philosophy is that it is not philosophy at all 
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but natural science, and indeed good natural science. To my the- 
sis that philosophy is the science of Mind, certain apparently 
formidable objections immediately suggested themselves. I have 
considered them and have attempted to show that, on careful 
scrutiny, each of them turns out to be without force. That, in the 
brief time at my disposal, I have succeeded in making this fully — 
evident is hardly probable ; and the most I can hope to have shown 
is therefore that the case for the contention that philosophy is the 
science of Mind is far stronger than appears at first sight, strong 
enough, perhaps, to merit much more searching examination of 
it than was possible in this address. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown UNiveERsitTy 
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HUMAN NATURE AND THE PRESENT CRISIS* 


I 


AS I sit down to write what I hope may be the final version of 
this paper I recall with some qualms Hegel’s remark that 
“thought is, after all, the most trenchant epitomist”. For it is a 
bitter hazard that in cutting down the non-essential one may so 
easily cut out the essential; from the many thousands of possible 
ideas and fragments of ideas which have passed and are passing in 
the swift and elusive stream of consciousness how can one even 
hope to select and offer the right score or fifty ? For the discussion, 
as Hegel puts it, must foreshorten its pictures by abstractions, and 
the abstractions may so easily prove empty, or what is worse, mis- 
leading. So, as Homer appeals to the goddess for aid, I must en- 
list the aid of your minds, to fill out from their abundance what is 
missing in the exposition and to safeguard against misunderstand- 
ing by their codperative insight. For the crisis of which I am to 
speak is one that touches every one of us, not only as men and 
women, but particularly as philosophers. I fully agree with Dr. 
Rader’s quotation in the Foreword to his recent book : “Today the 
issue is not between this or that school of philosophy, but the 
possibility of the survival of any philosophy at all.’ 

On the issue, so far from professing neutrality, I should shud- 
der to be anything but partisan, with all the intensity I can muster. 
I prefer one type of human life and of world uncompromisingly 
over its antagonist. Even though the contemporary Armageddon 
should bring defeat to the party of my allegiance, I cannot imag- 
ine my allegiance to shift to the other side—that is to shift in truth 
and honesty; what weak human nature might do under duress is 
another question on which I dare not boast in these ominous days. 
Straining my perception of what is now in process and my im- 
agination of what may come to pass, taking the most adequate 
overview I can command, without hesitation I set what may be 
epitomized as democracy, or the American Dream, to use a more 
sentimental expression, against the nightmare which now rides the 
storm in Europe and perhaps most of the rest of the world. 

*The presidential address to the Pacific Division of the American 


Philosophical Association, The University of Washington, December 29, 
1930. * Melvin Rader, No Compromise. New York, 1939. 
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And yet I do not think I know which side wili win; still more, 
I admit, or rather definitely insist, that I do not know which doc- 
trine is ultimately true. I have used the word ‘crisis’ in my title, 
but I think no one knows, now or in so-called crises in general, 
whether crisis may not have already passed and dénouement be 
upon us. So the issue is to me a live one, in the dynamic stream 
of historic process, and in theory too. The final adjudication in 
both actuality and theory hangs upon that vast question which 
Kant proposes as the total subject-matter of philosophy: “What 
is Man?” On that ultimate query too, I am compelled to recognize 
that I do not know; I have no intellectual grasp of the problem 
adequate to guarantee a logical answer, and I know of no one who 
has. I am a pragmatist of sorts and a convinced instrumentalist, but 
I do not hold to ‘the right to believe’ nor do I intend to practice 
‘the will to believe’, in the realm of the intellect. Both of these 
phrases seem to me to affront the inexorable essence of logic. Nor 
would I predicate a ‘right to assume’, but rather point to the 
obstinate pattern of our life as imposing on us incessantly the 
necessity to assume and to act upon our assumption. In brief I 
fully agree with Aristotle’s great formula describing human life 
as “an energeia—a drive from within—according to reason, or at 
least not without reason”. Or I might adapt, not adopt, Pascal, and 
say, The heart has reasons which the head must strive to know 
and must reckon with. 

Consequently in preparing for this discussion I have paid atten- 
tion mostly to the opposition. I have earnestly reconsidered that 
original philosophical charter of fascism—a noble and austere 
doctrine indeed, but fascism—Plato’s Republic, the beauty and 
surpassing genius of which has made it, I think, one of the most 
dangerous items in the education of the western world. I have re- 
read Hobbes, perhaps the first notable modern advocate of the 
supremacy of the State; I have again reflected upon Fichte’s burn- 
ing zeal for “Deutschland iiber Alles”, kindled by the cruel humil- 
iation inflicted upon his country by Napoleon. Certainly I could 
not but sink myself again in the pages of the incomparable Hegel, 
as he with consummate skill and just sufficient mystery elevates 
the Hohenzellern Prussia to be “The March of God in the World”. 
But most of all Nietzsche, clairvoyant of human nature even 
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though afflicted with an incurable sirabismus which distorts the 
picture at every point. Him, I confess, I love dearly, first for his 
flawless sincerity, and then because he has thundered the most 
terrible denunciation against one of the two major foes of the 
democratic idea, that divine state which Hegel preaches. Nor have 
I omitted to read that most astounding of all things in the form of 
print, Mein Kampf, and to listen, sometimes with forced respect, 
to the contemporary voices of Mussolini and Hitler. In spite of 
all, I still see the theoretical issue as an open one. 

I shall call the view of man and of human life which I am de- 
voted to democracy, and this in spite of the luxuriant variety of 
meanings, both legitimate and ludicrous, which attach to the word. 
My own concept of democracy will mostly have to emerge in the 
course of the discussion, but at the very start I wish to do what 
I can to correct the prevalent notion that democracy is something 
mean or mediocre, suited to that drab delusion called the average 
man or average mind. In truth the democratic idea and the pro- 
gram of democracy are the most grandiose possible, so much so 
that the really powerful argument against them is their inordinate 

i ambitien and practical impossibility. I recommend Walt Whit- 
E man’s introductory remarks in his Democratic Vistas as the most 
effective quasi-poetic expression of this, in which he recognizes 
the terrific obstacles and also the magnificence of the concept. 
Democracy, he says “is destined either to surmount the gorgeous 
history of feudalism, or else to prove the most tremendous failure 
of time . . . democracy can never prove itself beyond cavil, until 
it founds and luxuriantly grows its own forms of art, poems, 
schools, theology, displacing all that exists, or that has been pro- 
duced in the past, under opposite influences.” 

There are two violent attacks upon democracy today, one old 
and the other in a sense new; one at least has been out in the open 
since the beginning of history and the other has made its effective 
entrance in our own day. The former is, of course, the old doc- 
trine that only the few, indeed the very few, are fit to govern, 
and that the preponderant mass are so inferior in intelligence 
and character that they must be governed without participating in 
the governing process themselves. It is not without significance 


* Democratic Vistas, Everyman ed. with Leaves of Grass, 302-3. 
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that emphatic utterance of this view can be quoted from one of 
our own Revolutionary fathers, Alexander Hamilton’s “Your 
People, Sir, is a great beast”. The other attack is radically differ- 
ent, although the two are much in harmony, particularly in their 
common abhorrence of the democratic idea. It is the doctrine that 
not the human individual, the person, but the State, is the supreme 
end of our world and its historic process. That the individual is 
not, or at best only in an inferior sense, consummatory, but rather 
instrumental. “The State is the march of God in the world.” For 
brevity I shall call the latter by its now familiar twentieth-century 
name, totalitarianism. The other is not so easy to christen; it 
calls itself preferably aristocracy, a very beautiful name with 
powerful argument residing in it. But this name begs the ques- 
tion at issue, for all forms of social order and government equally 
require that the ‘best’ should hold office and administer. So I am 
compelled to adopt another name which is itself quite factual and 
non-committal, oligarchy; for oligarchy of course means precisely 
that the few should govern. It is true that the name oligarchy also 
carries argument within it, but by a sort of accident and not by 
virtue of the word itself. I regret to be involved in any kind or 
degree of ‘argument by epithet’, but it must be so; after all de- 
mocracy is in no wise responsible for the bad odor which the word 
oligarchy has acquired in the course of history. I hope the word 
may be deodorized for the present discussion and held to its plain 
intrinsic meaning. | 

So far as the first of these two attacks is concerned, that of 
oligarchy, I shall of necessity epitomize as trenchantly as pos- 
sible; partly because I had the privilege of presenting a paper on 
the subject to this Association some years ago, but mainly be- 
cause it has been pretty thoroughly dealt with in general, so that 
probably all savable souls are already saved in this respect. The 
major fallacy in the oligarchic doctrine has been an erroneous 
anthropology, the classic statement of which is found in Plato’s 
Republic, the doctrine that a human community or the race itself 
consists of three distinct classes, each marked by its inherent na- 
ture: a very small class, the wise-good, at the top; a second class, 
larger but still small, below them, the brave-loyal; and the pre- 
ponderant mass of the inferior and unworthy at the bottom. It 
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is now clear, since Galton and a host of followers, that the masses 
are in the middle, good or bad, wise or unwise, worthy or un- 
worthy. The race is not built on a pyramidal pattern, but rather 
on something like a double pyramid, the two bases being placed in 
contact with each other. Of course this is just one of the facts 
which emerge from the immense statistical inquiries springing 
from Galton’s hints. For it is also clear that the wise may not be 
good, nor the loyal brave. In the place of the comfortable vision 
of the little group of simon-pure lovers of wisdom blessing their 
subjects with benevolent despotism, the realistic experience of his- 
tory is far more after the fashion of Benjamin Franklin’s comment 
on what was probably one of the very best governing groups — 
ever assembled, the Constitutional Convention: 

When you assemble a number of men [he writes] to have the ad- 

vantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those 

men their prejudices, their passions, their errors of opinion, their loca! 
interests and their selfish views. 

Still another source of fallacy in the oligarchic view springs 
from the very nature of stratified society, that the barriers fixed 
between the classes render it impossible for the members of one 
class to gain any sound and reliable knowledge of the essential 
character and capacities of members of other classes. Particularly 
are the élite unqualified to pass judgment on those below them in 

; ‘ the social order. The ‘masses’ smell bad, are not clean, their 
clothes are shabby, even ragged; they are, to the eyes of those 
above them, stupid, illiterate, even lazy and dishonest. I know of 
no better instance of this than Shakespeare’s plays. The very names 
of common people are insulting. And the curious fact is that the 
poet’s own father and mother were no better in the social scale 
than many of the characters so derided in the plays. But the élite 
alone are vocal, the masses have no voice; so the erroneous judg- 
ment of the élite becomes the opinion of mankind. 

I have no idea of even hinting at any foolish doctrine of equality 
of capacity, any more than an equality of height or skin-color, 
but do emphatically maintain that the traditional view over the 
centuries is grossly in error and that the truth as and when 
worked out gives no support to the oligarchic view. It is signi- 
ficant that intelligent members of the so-called masses never for 
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one moment admit the inherent incapacity and inferiority of their 
class. Any sound democracy recognizes that there are certain in- 
dispensable requisites for admission to the status of being human, 
and that not all who are ‘born of woman’ possess these qualifica- 
tions, even in minimum form, certainly not the idiots and imbe- 
ciles, and perhaps not the next upper stratum of the very dull. 
Just what proportion of any community, the United States for 
example, or of the whole race, must be excluded from full civic 
function is as yet not merely undetermined but actually unin- 
vestigated. Let no one however suppose that this admission on the 
part of the democrat obliterates the distinction between his doc- 
trine and program and those of the aristocrat: the two are still 
in flat antagonism, for aristocracy seeks to keep government in 
the hands of as few as possible while democracy seeks to include 
as many as possible. To this end democracy must assiduously 
foster every means of raising the capacity of the whole communi- 
ty, including, par excellence, education, social reform, eugenics. 

We may now move upon the citadel of oligarchical theory: 
that the alleged top class and it alone is fit to govern, and that the 
rest are fit only to be governed. For this doctrine can still be held 
even after admitting that the masses are in the middle, although 
only with greatly increased difficulty. The maxim of this doctrine 
at its pious best is: “Government by the wisest and best for the 
good of all.” These are good words, but mean nothing until we 
know by whose superwisdom and plenary power these wisest and 
best rulers are identified and inducted into office over us. Plato 
evades the question, and we may not blame him for doing so; 
it is too hazardous. Throughout the account of the founding of 
the New State he keeps saying ‘We must do so and so, we shall do 
so and so’, but never is the identity of this ‘We’ explicitly stated. 
Yet in all such schemes for putting government safely into the 
hands of any chosen few, this is the crucial question. In actual 
history there is no mystery about it: the Bolsheviki, crushing the 
first Russian Revolution, Black Shirts marching on Rome, Brown 
Shirts taking over Germany, always with appropriate liquidation. 
For ourselves and our own United States it is painfully uncertain 
when the farce-comedy of Silver Shirts and the effrontery of 
German-American Bunds shall eventuate in some ‘party’ and 
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‘party-line’ with marchers enough in shirts of some hue and 
weapons in their hands, to take the republic out of our fumbling 
democratic hands into their firm dogmatic oligarchy. There are 
always the ‘industrialists of the Ruhr’ to furnish abundant eco- 
nomic aid, and, at the other end of the social scale, more than 
enough despair and hatred of the status quo; while in the back- 
ground the great body of the people, engrossed until too late with 
their own private concerns, fall victims to violence, and the ‘small 
group’, the ‘We’ who must and shall do what is needful, have their 
way, and the new regime is upon us. Of all infantile babblings 
“Tt cannot happen here” records the lowest point. 

Here, I think, we come to the very nub of our own theory of 
democracy and of our own grounds for adhering to it through 
thick and thin. To be self-governing, we must insist, is of the 
essence of man. He is the one type of concrete existence who has 
been, as it were, let in on his own career and destiny. He looks 
before and after, and not only ‘longs for what is not’, but sets 
himself to bring it to pass. This is again Aristotle’s energeia, drive 
from within, as the basic and substantive element in human life, 
which we humans unhesitatingly choose as against any sort of 
divine “‘moveless contemplation”. Long before Nietzsche or any- 
body else invented the phrase “Will to Power”, the actual will 
to power was an open secret in the stream of human behavior. 
How it shines out in that only genuine natural man, the child, 
whose favorite cry is ‘I can do that; let me do that!’ The very 
same propensity which impels the oligarch to grasp for governing 
power will make his fellowmen resent and reject his claims. If 
nothing else avails against the spreading rule of dictatorships 
surely in some long last this mainspring of man’s nature will. It is 
but a corollary to this that democracy seeks (I am partly quoting 
John Dewey) to train every member in competency “to plan and 
execute his own career and share in planning and executing the 
career of the society to which he belongs”. This is perhaps the 
most concise and effective formula for democracy, so far as its 
political aspect is concerned. 

The proposal that every individual should actually participate 
in planning and executing is at once utterly commonplace and 
utterly visionary. It is commonplace because it forms a sort of all- 
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pervading major premise for the mass of our national ideology, 
in school and out ; and also because it is the only possible justifica- 
tion of the extension of the suffrage to practically all of the adult 
population. So, however visionary, it still does not float in the 
stratosphere: the political stage is at least set for its entry. That 
it is visionary, unexistent, even impossible in anything like our 
present economic and social order, certainly need not be labored. 
“The prime condition of a democratically organized public”, says 
Dewey, “is a kind of knowledge and insight which does not exist.”* 


“Thus we presume to write”, says Whitman, “upon things that 


exist not, and travel by maps as yet unmade and a blank.” “But”, 
he adds, “the throes of birth are upon us.” It is, of course, not 
merely new knowledge and insight that are needed, but new 
economic conditions, new political devices, a new type of educa- 
tion, and most of all a new morale or spiritual endowment. Let 
me quote from one other eminent thinker, Bertrand Russell, in a 
recent short essay on democracy: 

You cannot get any kind of improvement in the world, or any kind of 
good life, without a basis in the emotions . . . the only sort of emo- 
tional basis is what I should call kindly feeling . . . a wish, not only 
in regard to your friends and the people you know, but in regard to 
mankind at large, that as far as possible they should be happy, en- 
lightened, able to live a decent sort of life.* 

I here offer to all would-be promoters of the democratic idea, 
certainly including myself, campaign advice no. 1: not merely to 
recognize, but emphatically to declare, that democracy makes 
inordinate demands upon human nature. Let there be no time- 
wasting debate upon that score. At the same time, I wish to make 
it quite clear that it is my view that democracy is the sole and only 
political or social scheme which does justice to human nature. The 
antinomy is superficial. 

Government by the few in whose selection the mass of the people 
have had no part seems to be culminating in our own day over 
a large part of the inhabited world. It proves to be a culmination 
also of arrogant nationalism, of violence, of ruthless destruction 
of the opposition, even within its own body, and of blatant re- 
pudiation of the feeble but promising rudiments of human mu- 


*The Public and Its Problems (New York), 1927, 166. 
Journal of the National Educational Assoc., April, 1939, 98. 
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tuality and codperation. Perhaps because the exclusive right of 
the few against the many is by this time a losing cause, these 
newest schemes have shifted their ground to what may be a more 
defensible position, the proposition that neither few nor many nor 
even all, considered as individuals, even as persons, possess any 
inalienable rights, but that the State is supreme and all men and 
women simply subordinate and instrumental to this mystic totality, 
This is the actual present crisis. 

I will close this section of the discussion by offering a point of 
paramount importance to the problem as a whole. The social order 
itself, whether autocratic or democratic, is potent, one might almost 
say omnipotent, in determining the very nature of its members, 
“Social arrangements”, says Dewey, “laws, institutions, are made 
for man ... but they are not means of obtaining something for 
individuals, not even happiness. They are means of creating indi- 
viduals.” ; 

Surely this is the most ominous aspect of the scene in central 
and eastern Europe today, with its Hitler Youth and Balilla, and 
its universal regimentation of the life-pattern of human raw 
material. The totalitarian state, like the Jehovah of old, is “making 
man in its own image”, and the plastic stuff of youth is being 
molded into the destined shape. In this way the prophet fulfils his 
own prophecies! This is the supreme ground for the democrat’s 
undying opposition to oligarchy ; it does, indeed, pervert the youth. 

I must confess, for one, that I find this newest turn in affairs, 
the state versus the individual, far more disturbing than the old 
threat of the few versus the many. Worst of all is the suspicion 
that the Hobbeses and Hegels may after all be right, ontologically 
as it were, and the huge monster called the State may be god, and 
may, Moloch-like, swallow us up, its mere creatures. To a con- 
vinced and thoroughgoing evolutionist, which I confess myself 
to be, there is a horrid quirk of logic in such a theory. Physics 
and biology in their account of all existence from without, with 
subjectivity exorcised as fully as may be and the maximum of 
objectivity achieved, exhibit an unbroken drive of progressive 
composition and integration, from electron to atom, atom to 
molecule, molecule to cell, and so on up to organism and species. 


* Reconstruction in Philosophy, 194. 
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At the very top of the biological series the individual is ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the species, and perhaps the species to something like 
a total of all life as such. 

No less does the history of modern Europe, and to an increasing 
extent of the world as a whole, exhibit an ever-advancing tendency 
to the corporate. The rise of nationalism may be looked upon as 
nothing else but the emergence of a new type of historical exist- 
ence, that is of the nation as a self-determining and even, at least 
figuratively, self-conscious entity. The older political aggregates 
such as the empires of the Orient or of Rome, were radically 
different and on a lower level. The Saracen empire begins to show 
the new character; but it comes to fuller and fuller realization in 
the rise of the new European nations: Spain, France, England, 
latest, and most marked today, Germany and Italy. Somewhere 
as an enigmatic variant is the new Russia, the USSR. 

Even Kant, in his deepest heart a genuine democrat, as I am 
compelled to hold, unwittingly sets the stage for Hegel’s most 
extreme state-worship: for Kant announces a categorical impera- 
tive to be supreme governor of man’s life, and all Hegel has to 
do is to supply the missing link, the Imperator to issue the impera- 
tive, the State itself. So the State sits upon the throne to decree 
ethical principles for the conduct of its members, and bestow 
upon them whatever dignity and value they may possess. The 
preface to the Philosophy of Right breathes this idea throughout: 
the individual’s will, his native impulsions, his desires, his own 
personal ambitions, are demoted to the level of incompetent, 
almost irrelevant “subjectivity”. “But feeling’, we read, “which 
seeks its own pleasure, and conscience, which finds right in private 
conviction, regard the law as their most bitter foe . . . yet the 
law is the reason of the object, and refuses to feeling the privilege 
of warming itself at its private hearth.” Hegel goes on to deal 
firmly with the philosopher in particular: “Still less”, he writes, 
“fs it a surprise that government has at last turned its attention to 
this false philosophizing. With us philosophy is not practiced as 
a private art, as it was by the Greeks, but has a public place, and 
therefore should be employed only in the service of the State.” 

It is only a slight digression here to note a modern instance of 
the degradation of philosophy, in its broader sense, by totalita- 
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rianism: the case of the distinguished Austrian physicist, who 
continued to hold his post in the University of Graz under the 
Nazi occupation, but only after he wrote an appropriately humble 
letter, in which he explains: 

that he has not hitherto taken the active part expected of him in the 

National Socialist movement but is now glad to be reconciled to it, 

. . » Well wishing friends [he continues] who overestimate my im- 

portance consider it right that the repentant confession which I made 

to them should be made in public. I too belong to those who seize the 
outstretched hand of peace, because . . . I have misjudged up to the 
last the real will and the true destiny of my land. I make this confession 
readily and joyfully.* 
Could there be a more pathetic, tragic case of “curses, not loud 
but deep, mouth-honor, breath, which the poor heart would fain 
deny, but dare not’’? 

There is some consolation even if no great logical assistance 
in the contradictions and confusions to be found in the documents 
of totalitarianism. Even high priest Hegel hedges with statements 
which can well be interpreted in favor of the individual person, 
and which are hard to reconcile with his major doctrine of the 
absolute supremacy of the state. “The history of the world”, he 
says, “is none other than the progress of the consciousness of 
freedom”.? And again: “Subjective freedom is the principle of 
the whole modern world—the principle that all essential aspects 
of the spiritual totality should develop and attain their right.”’ 
It is significant that Hegel chides Plato in two separate passages 
for his failure to recognize “the principle of self-dependent and 
in itself infinite personality of the individual, the principle of the 
subjective freedom”. Particularly he objects to Plato’s provision 
that the state shall determine the individual’s occupation, whereas, 
Hegel says, “subjective freedom demands free choice for indi- 
viduals”.® On such terms totalitarianism takes on a milder aspect. 

It is certainly small comfort the totalitarians get from the 
Teutonic major prophet and hero Nietzsche: 


A state? What is that? Open your ears unto me, for now I will say 
my word unto you concerning the death of peoples. A state is called 


* School and Society, June 4, 1938, 732. 

"Introd. to Philosophy of History, ap. Loewenberg, Selections, 361. 

*Philosophy of Right, Dyde trans. 281. However, I have preferred 
Loewenberg’s rendering as found in his Selections, 448. 

* Philosophy of Right, 189, 252. 
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the coldest of all cold monsters. Coldly it lieth also; and this lie 

creepeth from its mouth: ‘T, the state, am the people.’ It is a lie! 

Creators were they who created peoples, and hung a faith and a love 

over them: thus they served life. Destroyers, are they who lay snares 

for many, and call it the state: they hang a sword and a hundred 
cravings over them. . . . But the state lieth in all languages concerning 
good and evil; and whatever it saith it lieth; and whatever it hath it 

hath stolen. . . . ‘On the earth there is nothing greater than I: it is I 

who am the regulating finger of God’—thus roareth the monster. And 

not only the long-eared and short-sighted fall upon their knees!” 

Violent and subjective as this diatribe is, in Nietzsche’s best 
soap-box style, yet here as so often he sees and passionately feels 
the very essence of things, in this case the basic peril and threat 
of the State: that its distinctive character is force, or rather, to 
be quite explicit, violence. Tragically enough his “Will to Power” 
has become in the minds of his political disciples nothing short of 
a Will to Violence; yet he himself, at least as I interpret him, 
never meant that. At any rate, it is the essential role of force in 
the State, which becomes violence whenever the subjective free- 
dom of the individual dares to resist it, that makes the State 
potentially and often actually so shocking a monster. The State in 
history gets its power as it may, with or without consent. Once 
grasped, the power easily turns to violence, not by any means only 
toward its enemy states but more against its members. The state 
‘arrests’, ‘throws into prison’, penalizes, executes. Its force majeure 
dictates over life and property. To protect its own superexistence, 
the existences of its members become pawns in the game. If the 
State in such a réle is, as Hegel would have it, the march of God 
in the world, then woe is man to dwell in the world. We must, 
for ourselves, first hold that the State is to be neither Nietzsche’s 
diabolical monster nor Hegel’s supreme and all devouring Deity, 
but something far different from either, the most grandiose instru- 
ment for the fostering of essential human values. 

From a hard, clear, practical angle the final objection to the 
divine supremacy of the State is that ‘it has no hands to do its 
work except human hands’. The flag, the parliament house, the 
hall of justice, the throne itself, are but symbols and utensils, or 
even mere gadgets. When I meet the State I meet another human 
being, tax-collector, sheriff, turnkey, even electrocutionist; each 


* Thus Spake Zarathustra, XI, “The New Idol”. 
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of them jerks his thumb over his shoulder to his master and 
authority, the ‘government’. When I appeal from any underling 
who is ready to execute upon me, again I find only . . . still other 
men, forked radishes like myself. And all too often they do not 
smell of either goodness or wisdom. L’état, c’est moi! is as true 
for any traffic-officer or game-warden as for the Grand Monarque 
himself. Let who will prate that the state is “self-conscious ethical 
substance” ; I take exception to every term. The self-consciousness 
or any consciousness whatever is pure unadulterated mysticism. 
The ethics is against history and, curiously enough, is indignantly 
denied by the modern state-worshippers. The substance turns out 
on close examination to be not anything called state, by no means 
divine, but human, all too human. 

The same trend to corporateness manifests itself in the economic 
realm, and nowhere more than in our own country, which we 
would fain still hold to be the stronghold of individualism. The 
swiftness of the spread of corporate control of all economic 
processes is nothing less than breath-taking. Abraham Lincoln, in 
one of his significant excursions into the economic field, could say 
with substantial truth that “A few men own capital . . . and hire 
another few to labor for them. A large majority belong to neither 
class, neither work for others nor have others work for them... 
there is not, of necessity, any such thing as the free laborer being 
fixed to that condition for life.” Those days were already passing 
when Lincoln spoke and are gone now, we may suppose forever. 
Today the majority work, if they work at all, for ‘others’; but 
those ‘others’ are not individuals, they are corporations, totalities, 
and, be it noted, corporations of ceaselessly expanding dimensions. 
The true name of the present form of economic order is no longer 
capitalism, but corporationism. 

(To avoid possible misunderstanding I state here that, however 
dubious and questionable these trends may be, I am not tilting at 
any windmills and am in no way arguing for turning the clock 
back toward household industry or the fragmentizing of the 
economic process. On the contrary the rise of large-scale produc- 
tion seems to me the natural concomitant of modern machine and 
power production, and I not only believe in the machine and in 
mechanical power, but look upon the achievements of machinery 
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as quite indispensable to the advance of democracy, by lifting the 
intolerable burdens of production from the shoulders of men. It is 
jumping to my own conclusions a bit to add that the road to any 
humane general social order, which to me of course means a 
democratic order, lies not in the destruction but in the taming of 
the monsters which we have created, both the economic corpora- 
tion and the state.) 

Moreover, it is a commonplace that the function of government 
in our order has burst its old bonds and is expanding into un- 
precedented forms and magnitude. The State is becoming God 
to Americans as never before. This is a plain fact without any 
intrinsic partisan bearing, but certainly a fact of profound sig- 
nificance. Thus corporationism, both economic and political, is 
coming home to us. Again, and here I must epitomize ruthlessly, 
we are also being perturbed as never before by the weakness and 
vices of individualism, both rugged, as for long hitherto, and now 
with the increase in popular participation in government, and the 
vast expansion of governmental subsidy of individual lives, also 
of ‘ragged’ individualism. The rugged individualists want the 
ragged deprived of political power, while the ragged individualists 
want the rugged deposed from their economic dictatorship. I want 
to read here one of the most moving of all the utterances of the 
great Hegel, because it seems to picture our own ‘epoch’ in these 
United States, as well as the world-epoch: 

For the rest [he writes] it is not difficult to see that our epoch is a 

birth-time, and a period of transition. The spirit of the age has broken 

with the world as it has hitherto existed, and with the old ways of 
thinking and is in the mind to let them all sink into the depths of the 


past and set about its own transformation. ... But this new world 
is realized just as little as a new-born child.” 


In the light of these things, then, our concern should be the 
rigorous scrutiny of our own position to find if we may where 
it misses the hard objective structure of reality, and, if it does, 
to reconstruct our theory and our practice. In this task I have 
found the greatest stimulus and challenge in a little-known work— 
too little known, it seems to me—Professor E. Jordan’s Forms 
of Individuality.2 The book knows too much history and juris- 


* Phenomenology of Mind, preface. 
“E. Jordan, Forms of Individuality. Indianapolis, 1927. 
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prudence for my grasp, and even where this excuse fails I find the 
exposition difficult. So to my testimony of admiration I ought to 
add apology for quite possible misinterpretation. There will be no 
question, as Jordan’s views are examined, of his close relation to 
Hegel. But he brings the problem out of the foggy air of German 
idealism and into the arena of the economic and political struggles 
of today, at least up to the date of the book, 1927. It seems to me 
indeed, that the huge happenings to us and the world since, let us 
say, 1929, greatly add to the importance of the book. 

Again in trenchant epitome, Jordan’s views appear as follows: 
that the Greeks enjoyed a certain simple, almost naive objectivity, 
but that all cultures after them suffer from varying forms of 
individualist subjectivity. Objectivity, or reality, is to be found 
only in the corporate. The individualist vice of our own day is 
the elevation of interest, a subjective function of the person, into 
right, an objective function of corporate existence. It is true, he 
says, that the term used in making these claims is usually right, 
but this “right is justified, explained and blessed, in the mere fact 
that an individual claims it, finds it with an accidental status in 
his own mental processes” (17). But “Politics”, he says, “as the 
science of human nature, is the rational ordering of the objective 
institutions of human life, and not a fanciful fitting together of 
subjective states of ‘need’, ‘want’, etc.” (37). 

Thus the key concept in Jordan’s theory is the corporate, or as 
he calls it, corporeity. The forms of individuality take their place 
in a sort of hierarchy, but always find their essence in the cor- 
poreity out of which they emerge and into which they are sub- 
sumed. “The individual is an object whose constitution is its 
history and whose end is the institutionalizing of that history into 
forms [in] which, through their universality, the individuality 
shares its life with other individualities. . . . The essence of in- 
dividuality is corporeity” (185, 187). 

For our inquiry, however, in the examination of the conflicting 
claims of democracy and totalitarianism, it is the sharp negative 
in Jordan’s doctrine that concerns us: that the human individual, 
the person in the ordinary sense, enjoys no prerogative status, but 
is simply one in a graded series of individualities, and moreover 
by no means the highest. 
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The outstanding stages [we read, pp. 302-3] in the compendious whole 

of individuality are man, the incorporate institution, and the state. 
And the progressional or growth character of their relations to each 
other is indicated by the organism at the lower end as the form which 

is just approaching ‘personality’, and the vague or nebulous ‘world- 
state’ or ‘humanity’ or ‘kingdom of God’ to which the process ap- 
proaches as the as yet only partially incorporate form. But each stage * 
is fully incorporate with reference to the next lower; and each higher 
stands as the undefined or unembodied goal or end for all preceding 
stages. 


Still more decisive and sweeping is the following: 


No difference of primary quality of content is discoverable in individ- 
uality in any of its stages, and the ascription of any peculiar quality to 
it in a particular stage loses itself in the mystery of uniqueness (298). 


Quite naturally and consistently Jordan demurs to the traditional 
distinction between ‘legal’ and ‘natural’ persons in jurisprudence, 
insisting that the corporation is no more corporate, and no less 
natural, than the individual person. 

This denial of prerogative status to the human individual, to 
you and me as men or women, this demotion of the human indi- 
vidual to a mere stage in a hierarchical process, and moreover a 
relatively low stage, seems to me to pose the most profound of 
all subsidiary questions in that great inquiry which lies behind 
and conditions all the problems that can concern us, the question 
“What is Man?” Precisely because my own predilection is so 
decidedly in favor of a prerogative status for man, even for the 
individual man, it is necessary for me to make clear to myself as 
well as to my fellow-thinkers that I admit the real and valid 
nature of the question. I might add here, even though it is logically 
premature, that I suspect the question of being logically quite 
indeterminable, and so capable of adjudication only by some other 
court of appeal, probably what we may term the will. To Jordan’s 
impressive indictment of the evils of individualism, I add similar 
argument from Hegel, as for example his statement that “when 
independent particularity gives free rein to the satisfaction of 
need, caprice, and subjective liking, it destroys in its extravagance 
both itself and its substantive conception”. And as I then reflect 
upon the ravages of individualism in our own socio-economic 
order, I can but ask whether the totalitarian regimes, with all 
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their horrors, might not after all be the blind and yet substantially 
right revolt against these evils. 

I have read at length from Jordan because he seems to me to 
present the opposing case in the most thoroughgoing and close-knit 
logical form. If his logic were complete, final, irrefragable, the case 

“would have to be closed. But of course I cannot conceive of any 
scheme of proof which could achieve finality in so vast a dialectic, 
Hence I am not bound to go over to a position so antagonistic to 
my whole scheme of thought and action; but I am justified in 
seeking all valid countervailing argument. That argument lies in 
part in the claims of subjectivity, beginning, perhaps, with the bare 
proposition that subjectivity is entitled to a hearing in the investi- 
gation of the nature of man and of human life, and most of all 
in the adjudication of the issue between the individual and the 
corporate. 

In the line of pure reason, then, I next point to a place in 
Jordan’s own exposition, where the edge of a logical wedge may 
be inserted, as it seems to me. In delineating the processes of action 
and history, he says: 

The highest aims then are often reached outside of and in spite of the 

established and customary machinery, which invariably represents 

superseded purpose. It is then in the incidental methods and ‘free’ 
fictive institutions, the institutions which grow up out of actual facts 
and imagination process, which form the constitutions of states that are 

real and which can claim respect (258). 
In this statement I underline the word imagination. It seems clear 
that the element denoted by this word is essential to the process 
of history and of the evolution of the hierarchy of corporate forms. 
But where is imagination to be found? Where, indeed, unless we 
launch into pure mysticism, except in the conscious mind of the 
human individual, the natural person? And what, we must next 
ask, is the nature and function of imagination? 

Let us admit, with Jordan, at least for the purpose of the argu- 
ment, that “human beings are thrown together and caused to take 
some form as a body by the sheer force of external circumstances”, 
i.e., by nature in the sub-human sense (243); and, with reserva- 
tions, even that there is such a thing as “the effective power of 
the corporate will, or its executive functioning independently of 
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the individual will” (259; Jordan’s italics). Even so, it is still 
open to us to hold as possible a distinctive operation of imagina- 
tion, to use this particular term, an operation such as to be truly 
initiative or originative ; and we may even postulate such an opera- 
tion, as justified by the body of fact involved and as serving a 
vital function in our general theory of human life. It is now in 
order to drive deeper our wedge in behalf of the claims of the 
subjective. 

To say that I shrink from this task is to put it very mildly, for 
I know of no more subtle and elusive problem than the ultimate 


_nature of the subjective and the objective. Hegel half the time and 


Jordan all the time reduce subjectivity to invalidity and error. 
Descartes bases his whole scheme on pure subjectivity, as perhaps 
does Spinoza. And whereas these two latter can see knowledge 
and truth in the superstructure, the Protagorist uses the same 
premise to demolish the possibility of truth. Kant seems to take 
the same main track when he regretfully demonstrates that all 
our supposed objective science is subjective. The one thing that 
must be admitted by all is Perry’s “egocentric predicament”, that 
we live and move and have our being in our own . . . what shall 
I say, our own minds, our own consciousness, our own subjectivi- 
ty? The vice of subjectivity is also its virtue, that it is subjective, 
my own and not another’s, not any other’s. 

This is close quarters with our final problem: What is Man? 
Well, it begins to appear that there will have to be at least two 
definitory criteria, individuality, that is subjectivity, and sociality, 
that is, objectivity. Man is, it would seem, on the one hand, a 
“windowless monad”, and on the other a “politikon Zoon”, a social 
being. Dewey, the very prophet of the social, still says “Existen- 
tially speaking, a human individual is distinctive opacity of bias 
and preference conjoined with plasticity and permeability of needs 
and likings”.** Add however, that the “opacity” is luminous, in- 
deed that it sheds upon us the only light our existence can enjoy. 
It is true, as Dewey continues, that “The human individual in his 
opacity of bias is in so far doomed to a blind solitariness”. But 
without his luminous opacity he is . . . nothing at all. It is the 


* Experience and Nature, 242. 
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luminousness, opaque or not, that in the last analysis we are. It is 
the luminousness of the human individual that the worship of 
corporeity would extinguish, especially in its contemporary con- 
crete form of totalitarianism, and it is the luminousness that 
democracy is set to foster and rejoice in. 

I have, almost accidentally, keyed this discussion to Jordan’s 
word imagination, and it is a good word. But of course no word 
nor any lexicon of words can compass the fullness of the individual 
in his conscious aspect. I happen to hold, especially in the light 
of now approved psychology, that Descartes’ “I think”, at least 
his more precise “cogito”, is less of the essence of man than an 
‘I will’, and am glad to find after the decision that the ‘I will’ is 
the sounder approach to the desired political and social corollary, 
Again, no moveless contemplation, but a dynamic working out of 
purposes and striving for ends is the thing most necessary; the 
“cogito” finds ample room within this space. But there are other 
symbols of the inner life as legitimate and impressive as thought 
and will and imagination: aspirations, for example, hope and fear, 
joy and sorrow, a quite indefinite catalogue. We have to do here 
with all of man’s nature in one of two aspects, its obverse or 
reverse. The socio-political bearing is well expressed by Walt 
Whitman: 

For after the rest is said, after the many time-honored and really true 

things for subordination, experience, rights of property, etc., have been 

listened to and acquiesced in—after the valuable and well-settled state- 
ment of our duties and relations in society is thoroughly conned over 


anc exhausted—it remains to bring forward and modify everything else 
with the idea of that Something a Man is.“ 


If it is challenged at this point that the logic offered is too simple 
for the immense issues involved, I agree; and if further I am 
asked if I think it is decisive in the present state of the discussion, 
I answer that it seems to me valid with respect to Jordan’s own 
dialectic, but again that it must in the very nature of things be 
inadequate to the main problem; I do not conceit myself to have 
“settled ‘oti’s business”, like Browning’s Grammarian. Neverthe- 
less, and this is my ground for offering it to myself and others, 
it does at least keep the door open for the postulation of the pre- 


* Democratic Vistas, Everyman’s Library ed., with Leaves of Grass, 312 
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rogative status of the human person, without which a theory of 
human nature and human life seems to me the play without 
Hamlet. 

As I reach this point I cannot escape a certain sense of fighting 
windmills, for the simple reason that my own total scheme of 
thought and action is based upon and conditioned by the very. 
prerogative status of the human person for which I have been 
arguing. But when I remind myself of Hegel’s unqualified apotheo- 
sis of the State and of the great mass of concurring theory, and 
still more when I contemplate the stupendous historical réle of 
corporate dominance over the individual, culminating in our own 
day in unexampled force, I am then convinced that the question 
is pertinent and the issue grave ; I think, paramount. When I speak 
of the historical rdle I mean to include far more than the extreme 
or dramatic phases of autocratic governments and social orders 
and to in¢lude no less the pervasive control of the corporate in 
democratic regimes as well. And when I speak of culmination in 
our own day I refer not only to the terrific apparition of totali- 
tarianism in Europe, but also to the growing corporate control of 
economic life in our own American society. 

It may help to convey more fully my own view of the problem 
and the present crisis ii I frankly avow my horror of the very 
idea of the supremacy of the state, even the world-state, to say 
nothing of lesser and meaner corporate forms, over the supremacy 
of the person. I am profoundly averse myself to being a mere 
molecule or cell, or even a mere organ in some other corporeity, 
however grandiose; and naturally I have the same horror on 
behalf of my friends and associates. All the parables of Jugger- 
nauts and Frankensteins and Leviathans are inadequate to symbol- 
ize the devastating ruin of precious values which the concept seems 
to me certain to wreak, and which certainly we can see proceeding 
before our eyes. 

So, finally, I can image the ever fuller realization of the nature 
of man only in a democratic order. A Superman or a clique of 
Supermen housed on the same planet with a mob of submen is a 
logical contradiction and an ethical monstrosity, altogether too 
much like the worst scenes in the drama of our past and present. 
Nietzsche himself suffered the worst pains of nostalgia for com- 
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panions, what shall we say, like himself? At least like something 
very vague and nebulous which he dreamed of as the Superman, 
Aristotle, meditating on the very bottom character of mankind, 
sees that a solitary individual could not be man but must be either 
God or beast. The sole sufficing answer, since we do not want to 
be either God or beast, is a society in which barriers are lowered 
and communication freed and fostered to the fullest extent, to 
the end that human nature may bring to full fruition both the 
common life of the “beloved community” and the precious unique- 
ness of individual personality. 


Epwarp O. Sisson 
Reep COLLEGE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 1939 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF OFFICERS 


American Council of Learned Societies 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Council was held in Washington, 
D.C., on January 27-28, 1939. The Association was represented by its dele- 
gates Professors G. R. Morrow and C. J. Ducasse. The latter was elected 
to membership on the Executive Committee of the Council. Since then he 
has attended four meetings of the Committee in Washington and will attend 
a fifth one in the middle of January. The meeting of the Council, at the 
end of January, will be in Philadelphia. 

It may be appropriate to remind the members of the Association that one 
among others of the activities of the Council consists in the awarding of 
fellowships and study-aids to scholars in the training stage. These awards 
are in varying amounts and as a rule supplement awards made by the uni- 
versities with which the applicants are connected. The Council also makes 
grants in aid of research and awards assistance to publication of scholarly 
works in the field of the humanities, which could not be published com- 
mercially. The Advisory Board of the Council has awarded grants to assist 
publication of the following works of special interest to the Association: 
David Bidney, The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza; T. M. Greene, Art 
and the Aesthetic Experience. 

It will be of interest to the Association that the Director of the Council, 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland, who has represented the Council each year at the 
meetings of the International Union of Academies, was elected president 
of the Union for a term of three years at its 1937 meeting in Brussels. 


Committees 


Permanent Committee on Bibliography 


Since the report submitted by the Committee last year concerning the 
status of the Bibliography of Philosophy (1902-1932), the principal thing 
to report is that, in view of the fact that the project has had W.P.A. as- 
sistance, the Committee thought that the printing of the bibliography by 
W.P.A. labor might be a possibility. Application was made accordingly, but 
the Committee now regrets to report that it has recently been denied. 

More recently information has come that it might be possible to print 
the bibliography by the photo-offset process with a great saving in the cost of 
publication. The Committee is now engaged in giving close study to the 
possibility of publishing the bibliography by this method. 

The Committee wishes to report also that it is now exploring the pos- 
sibility, as at least an interim measure, of a bibliographical service to the 
members of the Association by Columbia University, on the basis of the 
card-index in which is embodied the now compiled bibliography for the 
years 1902-1932. 
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The work on the Bibliographie de la Philosophie, of which several num- 
bers have been published by the Institut International de Collaboration 
Philosophique, has of course been interfered with by the war, Mr. H. L, 
Kauffmann, the bibliographer, being now in the army. At the time this report 
is being written the only information this Committee has is that Professor 
Ake Petzll will try to do anything he can to keep things going, but is at 
present uncertain as to what can be done. He himself is now a Professor 
at Lund, Sweden, and it is conceivable that Mlle. Kreisler, the assistant of 
Dr. Kauffmann, could be brought to Lund if that would insure the con- 
tinuity of the Bibliographie. 

In this Committee’s report for 1938 it was stated that the Institut was 
about to undertake the gathering of a file of biographical and bibliographi- 
cal information concerning persons working in the field of philosophy. So 
far as your Committee has heard, nothing has been done in connection with 
it, and it is unlikely that anything will be done for some time as things now 
are. The Committee believes, however, that a “Register” of the American 
Philosophical Association, similar to that which the Psychological Associa- 
tion and other societies publish, would be of great value. Information, for 
example, as to the academic history, the principal publications, and the fields 
of chief interest, of each member of the Association would be useful to 
his fellow members and in particular to department or university com- 
mittees on new appointments, to chairmen of departments, and to appoint- 
ing or other administrative officers, when confronted with the task of 
selecting a man to fill a vacancy. The Committee therefore suggests that 
the Association authorize it to circulate among the members of the As- 
sociation a questionnaire to elicit the sort of information that is usually 
embodied in such registers, with a view to eventually publishing it in as 
inexpensive a form as possible; and that the Committee be allowed to 
draw upon the treasury of the Association for the postage and mimeograph- 
ing expenses incidental to the gathering of the information and the bringing 
of it up-to-date from time to time as necessary to maintain its service- 
ability. 

For the Committee, 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 
Carus Lectures 


The fifth series of the Paul Carus Foundation Lectures was delivered by 
Professor Evander Bradley McGilvary on the occasion of the joint meet- 
ing of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American Philosophical 
Association held at Columbia University on December 27 to 29. In develop- 
ment of his general subject, “Toward a Perspective Realism”, Professor 
McGilvary presented three lectures entitled “Introduction: Some Postulates 
and Definitions”, “Spatial and Temporal Perspectives”, and “The Sensible 
Present and the Remembered Past”. It is hoped that these lectures, along 
with supplementary material, may soon be made available in book form. 

To succeed the three members of the Carus Lecture Committee whose 
term of office expired in 1939, the following persons were elected to serve 
for a three-year period: C. J. Ducasse, Irwin Edman, and Arthur E. 
Murphy. Arrangements for the next series of lectures are under way and 
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some detailed anouncement with respect to them should be forthcoming 
shortly. 
For the Committee, 
Edward L. Schaub, Chairman 
Publication 

Professor Gregory D. Walcott, General Editor of the Source Books in 
the History of the Sciences, reports as follows: 

“In June 1939, the fourth volume in this series, a Source Book in Geology, 
came from the press. Work upon the Source Book in Chemistry is definitely 
under way and about half or two-thirds of the manuscript for the Source 
Book in Botany has been completed. Professor Charles A. Kofoid of the 
University of California has agreed to undertake to prepare the manuscript 
of the Source Book in Zoology, beginning late in the fall of 1939. The 
manuscript for the Source Book in Anctent Science is nearly ready for the 
press. Only two other volumes have been considered to complete the series, 
one a Source Book in Medieval Science, which Professor Morris R. Cohen 
will have charge of, and a Source Book in Physiology. Whether this last 
one will be attempted or not will depend upon the best judgment obtainable 
when the volumes on botany and zoology are finished. This bare statement 
of the status of the series would seem to be all that is called for at this 
time.” 

The Committee has received two additional applications for grants in aid 
of publication offered by the American Council of Learned Societies. Three 
manuscripts are at present under consideration, but as yet the Committee 
is not prepared to make recommendations or reports upon them. 

For the Committee, 
John Herman Randall, Jr., Chairman 


The American Documentation Institute 


The American Documentation Institute obtains for research workers, 
at cost, copies of unpublished manuscripts, rare books, old newspapers, 
foreign periodicals, bibliographies, tables, graphs, charts, maps, pictures 
(colored or uncolored), and X-ray plates. Microfilm copies cost one cent a 
page; photoprints, ten cents a page or approximately one-third as much as 
the commonly used photostat; microcolorfilm, five cents a picture. For 
every order there is a general service charge of twenty cents. 

A.D.I. reproduces without charge the results of research, giving it a date 
and file number which establish priority and make copyrighting unnecessary. 
A coéperating periodical in the field publishes a notice or abstract together 
with the information that A.D.I. can furnish a copy of the complete work 
in microfilm or photoprint. 

A.D.I.’s latest venture is the making of bibliofilm sets of Journals, at 
the rate of one-half cent a page for ten or more consecutive volumes and 
one cent a page for odd volumes. 

The sphere of A.D.I.’s activities is fast becoming worldwide, and already 
extends to leading cultural centers in Europe, Asia, and Latin America. For 
further information address 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Raymonp P. Hawes, Delegate of the American Philosophical 
Association 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Year Ended December 31, 1939 


Cornelius Krusé, Treasurer 
The American Philosophical Association 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Gentlemen: 


We have examined the accounts and records of Cornelius Krusé, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, for the year ended December 31, 1939. 

All recorded receipts were found to have been deposited and a!l expendi- 
tures were evidenced by cancelled checks and supporting vouchers. 

Cash balances at the end of the period were verified by inspection of 
bank statements as to checking accounts and the pass book of The Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company as to the savings account. 

Based upon the foregoing, we hereby certify that the attached statement 
of receipts and disbursements reflects the results of the financial operations 
for the year ended December 31, 1939. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Knust, Everett, AND CAMBRIA 
Certified Public Accountants 


Middletown, Connecticut 
January 8, 1940. 
Revolving Montague- 
Fund for Adams 
Publication Fund 
Cash Balance—December 31, 1938 ..... $ 775.47 $9,07250 $331.50 
Cash Receipts: 
288.74 
Western Division .................-. 134.44 
62.46 
Sale of Proceedings ................ 6.74 
Royalties (McGraw-Hill Book Co.) 190.70 
Interest on Bank Deposits .......... 147.50 
Cash Disbursements: 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
25.00 
Printing Proceedings, 1938 ......... 204.44 
Printing and binding of Volume XII 
Philosophical Review ............ 102.45 


Printing Announcement of Carus Lec- 
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Reproducing Source Book in Astron- 


omy, McGraw-Hill Book Company 230.00 
Translation: Elso Averill ........... 35.19 
Translation Source Book in Botany, 
103.45 
Subsidy to Maurice Mandelbaum ... 96.07 
nies ds $ 407.01 $ 368.64 $ 96.07 
Balances, December 31, 1939 .......... $ 860.84 $9,042.15 $235.43 
Recapitulation of Funds 
General Treasury (Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Check- 
Revolving Fund for Publication (Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Savings Account $70787) ..........cceeeeeceeeeees 9,942.15 
Montague Adams Fund (Central National Bank, Middletown 
Connecticut, Checking Account) ............ 235.43 
Actions of the Board of Officers 


Voted that each Division receive its pro rata share of the 200 copies of 
the revised bibliography of John Dewey’s writings, and that each Division 
be empowered to dispose of these copies as it sees fit. 

The Board of Officers, in accordance with the new provision of the 
amended constitution, elected Cornelius Krusé secretary-treasurer of the 
Board for a three-year term. 

The Board elected C. J. Ducasse, Arthur E. Murphy, and Irwin Edman, 
to the Carus Lecture Committee for a four-year term. 

The Chairman of the Board of Officers, J. W. Hudson, appointed R. W. 
Sellars and F. C. S. Northrop to the Publication Committee for a four-year 
term. Maurice Mandelbaum was appointed to the Standing Committee on 
Bibliography. F. C. S. Northrop was also appointed delegate to the Council 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. R. P. Hawes 
was reappointed delegate to the American Documentation Institute. 

For the Board of Officers, 
Cornelius Krusé, Secretary 


WESTERN DIVISION 


President: Jay William Hudson 

Vice-President: E. Jordan 

Secretary-Treasurer: Charner Perry 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and H. O. Eaton and D. W. 

Gotshalk 

The fortieth annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at the University of Missouri, at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, on April 20, 21 and 22, 1930. 
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The following program was presented : 


Instrumentalism and Religion ............ccceeeceeeeeeeeeeees C. E. Cory 
Recent Alignments in Philosophy of Religion. shesthctue Irl G. Whitchurch 
The Religion of the Philosopher .................+0005- J. A. McWilliams 
Meaning and the Transposability of Value ..... Kein civwaiedleds Ray Lepley 
Does Freedom Imply Chance? ...........e.sceeeceeeeeeeees S. S. Brown 
The Promise of American Politics (public teemuee) Waeeees T. V. Smith 


Symposium: The Place of Philosophy in Higher Education 
Charles M. Perry, Chairman 


Philosophy in the Changing Curriculum .............. Martin ten Hoor 
Philosophy and the College Student ..................0000- M. C, Otto 
Philosophy and the Social Sciences ................... Carl E. Taeusch 
A Clarification of Critical Realism .............000eceeeeee R. W. Sellars 
Are All Propositions about the Future either True or False? ........ 
The Relevant and the Irrelevant ................000eeeees Bertram Morris 


(The three preceding papers, which were printed but not read, were dis- 
cussed by: H. Feigl, D. W. Gotshalk, Harry Ruja, David F. Swenson, 
W. H. Werkmeister, Warner A. Wick.) 


Richard Hocking 
An Ethical Objective Relativism .................ceeeeeeeeees John Clark 
Philosophy as Theory of Criticism ..................005: Alburey Castell 


(The three preceding papers, which were printed but not read, were dis- 
cussed by: W. R. Leys, Clifford Osborne, Glenn R. Negley, Philip D. Rice, 
H. D. Roelofs.) 

Recent Shifts in Ethical Theory and Practice (presidential address) .... 


An Analysis of the Idealistic Approach ...........+..0e00+ ...J. A. Lynch 
Husserl’s Place in German Philosophy ................+- Fritz Kaufmann 
Plato’s Philosopher King and American Democracy ....... L. P. Chambers 
Confirmation and Disconfirmation of Empirical Hypotheses...K. Hempel 
On the Existence of an External World.................. William Barrett 
Two Hundred Years after Hume’s Treatise..............+- Virgil Aldrich 


The annual smoker was held on the evening of the twentieth; and on the 
afternoon of the twenty-first the Division was entertained at tea at the home 
of the President of the University of Missouri. 

The annual business meeting was held on the morning of the twenty- 
second and the following business transacted. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were approved as mimeographed. The report of the treasurer as 
appended hereto was approved. Professor Glenn R. Morrow reported on 
the work of the Committee on Unemployment. It was the sense of the meet- 
ing that this work should continue. 

The following motions recommended by the executive committee were 
seconded and passed : 

That the Division express its sense of loss at the death of two of its 
members, Professor M. A. Caldwell and Dean Virgil Michel, and that 
the secretary be instructed to record this resolution in the Minutes. 


RBFERR 
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That the study of the rdle of philosophy in universities be continued dur- 
ing the coming year and that the President be instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee further to consider this problem. 

That the President be instructed to appoint a committee to codperate with 
the similar committee of the Eastern Division in aiding exiled scholars. 

That the Division join with the Eastern Division in the following resolu- 
tion: “To John Dewey on the approach of his eightieth birthday we tender 
hearty congratulations, and as a token of our admiration and affection we 
ask him to accept and to retain for the duration of his life the title of 
Honorary President of the American Philosophical Association.” 

That a special committee be appointed to canvass the members for volun- 
tary subscriptions to pay an appropriate part of the subsidy required for 
the Dewey bibliography. 

That the following new inembers be elected: Francis Knight Ballaine, 
William C. Barrett, Kenneth Archibald Brown, John J. Bushnell, Harold 


_ Buschman, Ralph W. Erickson, Marjorie Grene, Walker H. Hill, Fritz 


Kaufmann, William S. Minor, Sverre Norborg, Gerrit J. Schipper, Harry 
G. Schrickel, Wilfrid Stalker Sellars. 

That the forty-first annual meeting be held at Ohio State University, 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

That the Division express its gratitude to the University of Missouri 
for its hospitality. 

The nominating committee proposed the following officers, and by unani- 
mous vote the secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for them: Presi- 
dent, Glenn R. Morrow; Vice-President, R. A. Tsanoff; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Charner Perry; Executive Committee (in addition to above ex officio 
members), Frank W. Dickinson and W. S. Gamertsfelder. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


Report of the Treasurer 
Receipts 
$664.87 
Disbursements 
Telegram containing resolution ..........scccscccscccsccccccees 10.20 
Dues and proceedings, Amer. Phil. Ass’n, 1038 .............005. 119.89 
Printing stationery and due cards .........eeseceeeeceeeceeeeees 18.95 
Mimeographing and mailing minutes of 1938 meeting and notice 
20.85 
120.24 
Bank charges on out-of-town checks ............-eeeeeeceeeeees 44.80 
Stenographic services, stamps and miscellaneous supplies ........ 25.82 
$3290.50 
Cash on hand, April 20, 1930 335.37 
$664.87 


Charner Perry, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 

President: B. A, G. Fuller 

Vice-President: Everett J. Nelson 

Secretary-Treasurer: Paul Marhenke 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Edward O. Sisson 
ex officio for one year, F. R. Iredell (1940), E. W. Strong (1041), John A, 
Irving (1941). 

The sixteenth annual meeting was held at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington, on December 28, 29, 30, 1939. The following program 
was presented : 

Random Notes on the History of Philosophical Organizations in the 


H. J. Phillips 
The Philosophy of Essence and Christian. Civilization ...... S. C. Tornay 
The Significance, for Philosophy, of Education ........... E. A. Robinson 
Whitehead’s Answer to Hume ...............cccececceceees J. W. Robson 
F. H. Bradley: A 19th Century Positivist ................... W. T. Jones 
William James: A Perspective Realist ..............-.005 William Savery 
Semantic, Notes on Linguistic Influences in Philosophy ....... W. H. Long 
Operationism, Construction, and Inference .................4- C. E. Bures 
Certainty—Logical and Psychological ...................005 H. L. Searles 
Some Solved, Pseudo, and Unsolved Problems ............ Barnett Savery 
The Presidential Address—Human Nature and the Present Crisis ........ 

The Moral Judgment in Economics .............0..eeee00- E. E. Ericksen 
The Need and the Illusion of Absolutes ................. R. T. Flewelling 


The annual business meeting was held on December 30 at 9:30 A.M. The 
minutes of the 1938 meeting were approved as printed. 
The treasurer’s report was read and approved: 


Receipts 
Balance on hand December 27, 1938 ..........0-e2eeeeeeeeeeeees $447.70 
Fund to aid Jewish emigration from Germany ..............+4++ 126.00 
Expenditures 
11.93 
American Friends Service Committee ..............e0ceeeeeeees 226.00 
27 
Balance on hand, December 6, 1939 ........2cseeceeececceceeecees $405.55 


Audited by H. G. Townsend 


{ 
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By a rising vote the Division instructed the Secretary to include the 
following memorial in the minutes published in the annual Proceedings: 


Seldom has the death of a man left so large a gap in our ranks as that 
made by the passing of Hartley Burr Alexander on July 27, 1939. The list 
of his interests and achievements is an impressive record of his breadth 
of culture and his sympathetic concern with the problems of his fellow-men. 
Few technical philosophers have enjoyed as wide a reputation and influence 
outside their special field as did he. ; 

Hartley Burr Alexander was born at Lincoln, Nebraska, April 9, 1873. 
Leaving school at the age of 13, he worked for a while on a newspaper 
and then went on to the University of Nebraska where he received his . 
AB. in 1897. He went next, as a Fellow, to the University of Pennsylvania, 
and then, as a Fellow, to Columbia University from which latter institution 
he received the Ph.D. degree in 1901. For a number of years thereafter 
he was engaged in editorial work, first as an office editor and contributor 
to the New International Encyclopaedia and then as an editor and con- 
tributor to Webster's Dictionaries. In 1908 he was called to the department 
of philosophy at the University of Nebraska where he remained until he 
went to help in the organization of Scripps College in 1927. Professor 
Alexander’s broad cultural interests and wealth of historical knowledge 
led to his being widely sought after by other institutions. He was special 
lecturer at the Sorbonne in 1925 and a recipient of the coveted decoration, 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. He served with the School for Social 
Research in Chicago, was the Cooke-Daniels lecturer at the Denver Art 
Museum in 1927, a — professor at the University of Wisconsin, and 
a lecturer in the School of Philosophy, University of Southern California. 

Professor, Alexander’s large conception of the nature of philosophy and 
its place in life brought him wide recognition outside philosophic circles. 
The knowledge gained through his early contact with the Indian Culture 
of his native state made him a welcomed collaborator in the field of Ameri- 
can anthropology. He served both as President of the South Western 
eager Federation, and as a member of the board of directors and 
lecturer of the School of American Research. In the field of letters he 
published odes, lyrics, and pageants, while in the field of architecture he 
won marked distinction. He was the author of inscriptions and program 
of art symbolism for the Nebraska State Capitol; the Los Angeles Public 
Library; the Fidelity Mutual Life Building at Philadelphia; the Science 
and Electricity Buildings of the Century of Progress, Chicago; the Oregon 
State Capitoi, and others. This work brought him honorary membership in 

American Institute of Architects. One of his latest interests was the 
work of the Department of Agriculture which he served as lecturer in 
the Great Plains Conference. 

In the field of education Professor Alexander was not only a forceful 
dynamic personality who won the respect and confidence of his students, 
also a wise administrator. Scripps and Claremont Colleges owe much 

of their educational development to his wise counselling. His chief aim was 
to develop in students a broad understanding of human culture. While he 
was a stimulating lecturer, he delighted most in the skilful use of the 
Socratic method. His published works are too numerous to mention. Amon 
the latest are Truth and Faith, 1920, and God and Man’s Destiny, 19 
he respect in which his professional colleagues held him is evidenced by 
his election to the eg of the American Philosophical Association 
in re and of the Pacific Division in 1929. As a fitting climax to his life’s 
work he received from his own Alma Mater, the University of Nebraska, at 
the 1939 Commencement, the degree of Litt.D. (F. Raymond Iredell) 


The Secretary reported that contributions to the fund to aid Jewish 
emigration from Germany had amounted to $126.00 and that this sum to- 
gether with the $100.00 appropriated by the Division at its 1938 meeting 
had been sent to the American Friends Service Committee by vote of the 
Board of Officers. 
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On recommendation of the Executive Committee the Division voted to 
change the type of membership of H. G. Alexander and A. I. Melden from 
associate to active. ? 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the following were 
elected to active membership in the Division: Herbert J. Phillips, John W, 
Robinson, Holcombe M. Austin, James G. Brown, Harris D. Erickson, 
Jay C. Knode, Charles E. Bures, and Edwin L. Marvin. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee H. A. Shuder was 
elected to associate membership in the Division. 

The Executive Committee nominated E. W. Strong and John A. Irving 
for two-year terms on the Executive Committee. They were unanimously 
elected. 

The Executive Committee nominated B. A. G. Fuller and Everett J. 
Nelson for the offices of President and Vice-President respectively. They 
were unanimously elected. 

The Executive Committee recommended and the Division voted to accept 
the invitation of Stanford University to hold the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the Division in Palo Alto. 

By unanimous vote of the Division the Secretary was instructed to invite 
Bertrand Russell to become a member of the Division. 

The Chairman instructed the Secretary to thank Miss Willimae Straight, 
manager of Austin Hall, and Professor Savery, in the name of the Division, 
for their gracious hospitality. 

Paul Marhenke, Secretary-Treasurer 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President: Charles W. Hendel, Jr. 

Vice-President: Raphael Demos 

Secretary-Treasurer: Maurice Mandelbaum 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and C. J. Ducasse ex officio 
for one year, Paul Weiss (1940), Charles A. Baylis (1940), Theodore M. 
Greene (1941), Otis H. Lee (1941), Edna A. Shearer (1942), Ernest Nagel 
(1942). 

The thirty-ninth meeting of the Eastern Division was held in conjunction 
with the Western Division and at the time of the general reception of the 
Fifth Series of the Paul Carus Lectures at Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y., on December 27, 28, and 29, 1939. 

The Fifth Series of the Carus Lectures was delivered by Professor 
Evander Bradley McGilvary of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, under the general title, “Toward a Perspective Realism.” The three 
lectures given were entitled, “Introduction: Some Postulates and Distine- 
tions”, “Spatial and Temporal Perspectives”, and “The Sensible Present and 
The Remembered Past”. 


The following program was presented: 
Concurrent Sessions: 


Responsibility, Freedom, and Causality ........ Douglas Clyde Macintosh 


Unified Science and Physicalistic Reductionism...... W. K. Werkmeister 
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How to Make Our Ideas Clearer ............0+020000% Charles A. Baylis 
Inquiry and Discourse ............seeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeees A. P. Ushenko 
Session in Honor of the Eightieth Birthday of John Dewey: 
Symposium : ‘Dewey’s Concepts of Experience and of Nature’ .......... 
C— William Ernest Hocking, Morris Cohen, John Dewey 
Concurrent Sessions : 
Slavery in Plato’s Thought ...........-.eeeeeeeeeeeees Gregory Vlastos 
The Fundamental Opposition Between Plato and Aristotle. .Erich Frank 
Esthetic Form and Criteria in Dewey and Croce...... John M. Warbeke 
How Hidden is the Metaphysics of Logical Positivism?..Paul A. Schilpp 
Objects Perceived and Objects Known ............... A. G. Ramsperger 
Session Commemorative of Charles Sanders Peirce (1839-1914) : 
Influence of Peirce on Dewey’s Logic.............. James K. Feibleman 
Walter H. Hill 
Tee Mesence of Peirce’s Paul Weiss 
A Critique of Peirce’s Idea of God................. Charles Hartshorne 


The Business Meeting was held on Friday, December 29, at 12 n., Presi- 
dent Ducasse presiding. The minutes of the Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting 


were approved as printed. 
The following Treasurer’s report was read and approved: 
Receipts 
$3,271.74 
Expenditures 
Dues to National Association .............2.seeeeees $ 106.25 
Printing and mailing of Annual Proceedings ......... 182.49 
Expenses of Annual Meeting ................0-00005 122.50 
Secretarial assistance for Secretary ...........-++0: 108.92 
Secretarial assistance and postage for Committee on 
Opportunities for Employment ................++ 6.75 
Multigraphing and sending of circulars for Committee 
14.77 
Printing, dues cards, announcements, etc. ...........+ 67.50 
Expenses of Program Committee ............-.2000% 73.64 
Journal of Philosophy Abstracts (Columbia Meeting) 29.90 


Audited by Paul Weiss and John M. Warbeke 
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The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s report was ex- 
amined and found correct. 

The Nominating Committee (Harold A. Larrabee, Chairman, C. I. Lewis, 
and A. E. Murphy) presented the following nominees: for President, 
Charles W. Hendel, Jr.; for Vice-President, Raphael Demos ; for Secretary- 
Treasurer for a term of three years, Maurice Mandelbaum; for member 
of the Executive Committee for a term of one year (to serve on the 
Program Committee for 1940), Charles A. Baylis; for members of the 
Executive Committee for terms of three years, Edna A. Shearer, Ernest 
Nagel. All were unanimously elected. 

George H. Sabine was appointed by President Ducasse as a member of 
the Nominating Committee to se~ve for three years. Following the resigna- 
tion of A. E. Murphy from the Nominating Committee, Cornelius Krusé 
was appointed to serve out his unexpired term of two years. 

Albert G, A. Balz, Chairman of the Committee on Opportunities for 
Employment, gave the following report of the work of this Committee: 


Your representative regrets his inability to report accomplishment during 
the past twelve months. In lieu of a report of activity, I would like to 
submit a statement by way of supplement to that laid before this body in 
1938 and printed as a part of its proceedings. The year that has passed 
does not prompt me to offer serious qualifications of the findings expressed 
in the earlier report. The present statement is an expression of opinions 
and convictions rather than a record of questionnaire results. It reflects, 
indeed, such results, and to some extent the experience of being your com- 
mittee representative. In so far as the statement is one of opinion and 
conjecture rather than factual record, I offer it with some hesitancy and 
embarrassment. Please be assured that I recognize the danger of its 
generalized character. Granted that the statement possesses a real measure 
of truth, it must be acknowledged that modifications may be necessary in 
view of varying conditions, What may be the case with respect to state- 
supported institutions, for example, may not obtain with respect to en- 
dowed institutions, or may obtain only in an indirect and special sense. 
Similarly, regional and other differences may require qualification of the 
general statement. I trust that what follows will be construed with recogni- 
tion of these admissions. 

In the following statement the word ‘Education’ is employed in a roughly 
limited sense. It indicates, first of all, a subject-matter. Without attempting 
definition, it is sufficient to state that the subject-matter called ‘Education’ 
is that with which departments of Education, and colleges and other insti- 
tutions devoted to training for the profession of teaching and for adminis- 
tration of schools, are peculiarly concerned. The subject-matter called 
_ ‘Education’ includes theories concerning the nature, methods, and objectives 
of teaching processes, together with the general point of view and spirit 
that are associated with ‘Education’ as matter of inquiry and instruction 
in higher institutions. 

Opportunities for employment in philosophy teaching, I suggest, are 
directly conditioned by ‘Education’ (in the sense just indicated). ‘Educa- 
tion’ may well be the most important factor determining the extent of 
such opportunities. Philosophy teaching, in a significant measure, wl 
flourish or will decline, according to the place assigned to Philosophy in 
and through ‘Education’. This will be true in a number of ways. ‘Education 
as a subject-matter includes in a critical sense conclusions concerning the 
relative importance, for those who teach and for those who are taught, of 
the various arts, disciplines, sciences, and materials forming the content 
that is to be communicated by teacher to pupil. ‘Education’ assuredly con- 
siders what is the proper curricular content of popular instruction, 
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what is essential or inessential in training for the profession of teacher. 
Moreover, ‘Education’ treats of the significance of teaching and school 
system for the individual and for society. In still other senses, ‘Education’ 
affects employment in Philosophy. As a division of academic organization, 
points of view—I am tempted to say ‘philosophies’—reigning in ‘Educa- 
tion’ departments and teachers’ colleges affect the function and organiza- 
tional welfare of departments of Philosophy. Finally, those who have been 
trained by the specialists in ‘Education’ carry into their teaching and 
administrative work the theories and conclusions of that subject-matter. 
Teaching in the public-school systems is largely accomplished by those 
who have been students of ‘Education’. With respect to administration, 
the same is true. In consequence, the influence of ‘Education’ is formative 
far beyond higher institutions. It powerfully determines the mind and 
scholastic aims of the student entering college or university. Public opinion 
concerning the purposes of schooling, the importance of studying this or 
that subject-matter, and the relation of subject-matters to life and society, 
is largely guided by movements within ‘Education’, Even institutions outside 
the public-school system are not unaffected. Obviously, it would require 
prolonged analysis to trace in detail the many ways in which ‘Education’ 
conditions the enterprise of Philosophy. 

The point may be clarified by reference to the case of Psychology. It 
would be generally admitted, I believe, that ‘Education’ in the past four 
decades has profoundly affected the status of Psychology. The establishment 
of departments of Education had the effect of leading to the establishment 
of departments of Psychology where they did not previously exist, or to 
the acceleration of the development of existing departments. Courses in 

eral, child, and educational psychology were found to be indispensable 
or ‘Education’. To establish an academic division for the latter entailed 
giving new institutional strength to Psychology. Enlarged staff, increased 
equipment and resources, and higher prestige naturally followed. Moreover, 
popular and student interest in Psychology was stimulated. 

In a fashion not dissimilar, the status of Philosophy has been and will 
be importantly conditioned by ‘Education’. Whether the influence of ‘Educa- 
tion’ upon the status of Philosophy has been adverse or beneficial I am 
not now attempting to estimate. Nor do I attempt to evaluate the current 
situation. I am concerned only with the point that the theory and practice 
of ‘Education’ have an intensely practical bearing upon opportunities for 
teaching philosophy. Were ‘Education’, in the next decade let us say, to 
give a distinctly more important place to Philosophy than the place it now 
has, whatever this may be, Philosophy would profit somewhat as Psychology 
has profited. 

If there be a measure of truth in the foregoing, it is barely possible that 
something may be done to alleviate unemployment in philosophy. I venture 
to indicate possible activities. An accurate estimate of conditions now pre- 
vailing with respect to ‘Education’ in relation to Philosophy might prepare 
the way for more practical steps. Conferences and exchange of ideas 

een philosophers and leaders in ‘Education’ might well be fruitful in 
consequences of importance with respect to employment. A cordial and 
cooperative relation seems to have been established between academic or- 
ganizations for the pursuit of Psychology and those for the pursuit of 
‘Education’. It is quite doubtful whether this has been achieved with respect 
to Philosophy and ‘Education’. Improvement at this point will assuredly 
contribute to employment for those whose equipment is primarily for the 
teaching of philosophy. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Apert G. A. 


This report was adopted and ordered filed. 
Edgar S. Rrightman, Chairman of the Committee on Aid to Exiled 
Scholars, expressed the appreciation of the Committee for the devoted work 
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of its secretary, Horace L. Friess. The following report of the Committee, 
given by the Secretary, was unanimously adopted: 


The Committee was appointed by President Ducasse, in accordance with 
the vote of the Division at its business meeting on December 30, 1939, and 
has consisted of Edgar S. Brightman, Chairman; Edna Aston Shearer; 
Paul Weiss; and Horace L. Friess, Secretary. In the course of the year 
the Committee has received information either directly or indirectly about 
fifty-six exiled scholars in philosophy, as well as on seven who were in 
bordering fields of study, chiefly classics and education. Of the total number, 
twenty-three, as far as the Committee is informed, are still in various 
foreign countries, the rest in the United States of America. 

The Committee is not aware that any of these scholars in the U.S.A. 
have received permanent appointments, and this fact must be kept in mind 
in rightly interpreting the following classifications. All are still candidates 
for positions. 

In defining the group which it is designed to aid, the Committee has 
held that refugee students, who take their advanced degrees in philosophy 
in this country, should not be classified as exiled scholars. 

The amount contributed to the emergency fund of the Committee by 
members of the Association totalled $1,274.91, of which $795 have been spent 
and $200 loaned. 

Besides meeting a limited number of acute needs, the substantial evidence 
of interest expressed by this fund unquestionably lends weight to the 
Committee’s requests and strengthens its activities very appreciably. We 
recommend, therefore, that any plan which the Association may adopt for 
a continuation of the work of the Committee should include authorizin 
a second appeal for contributions. Such action, moreover, seems in accor 
with the original resolution of the Association in establishing the Com- 
mittee. 

The achievement of a fuller measure of success, however, lies in im- 
portant respects beyond the power of the Committee. That is to say, it 
depends ultimately on the working out of ideas and policies by many insti- 
tutions whereby a feasible and sound supplementing of our own teaching 
and scholarship by that of the exiled scholars can be effected. Some discus- 
sion of different proposals and of the issues involved would be timely. 

Traveling lectureships, of which our Committee has sponsored three 
(in the cases of Drs. Kroner, Léwith, and Strauss), are recognized to 
have a very useful function in introducing already mature and experienced 
scholars to American colleagues and schools. The institutions codperating 
in such a plan, however, should jointly provide for the lecturer’s budget, 
since grants from the larger Foundations are by rule reserved for longer 
time 

Our Committee corresponds with that of the Western Division (A. P. 
Brogan, Univ. of Texas, Chairman), with that of the American Theologi- 
cal Society (H. P. VanDusen, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, Secretary), with that of the American Psychological Association 
(B. S. Burks, Carnegie Institute of Washington, Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, N.Y., Chairman), and with the British Council for Assisting 
Refugee Philosophers (Hon. C. A. Mace, 14 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1, Secretary). Correspondence with the British Council raises the 
question whether plans for codperation with foreign groups can be 
in any terms more general than those of individual cases. 


The Auditing Committee, J. H. Randall, Jr., and Ernest Nagel, appointed 
to examine the financial statement of the Committee for Exiled Scholars, 
reported that the statement had been examined and found correct. 

The following recommendations from the Executive Committee to the 
Division were adopted : 

That the Committee on Opportunities for Employment be continued and 
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enlarged by appointment by the retiring President, and that its name be 
changed to: Committee on the Teaching of Philosophy. (Harold A. Larrabee 
was subsequently appointed an additional member of this Committee.) 

That this Committee be authorized to draw upon the treasury a sum 
not to exceed two hundred dollars for its work for this year. 

That the Division appropriate a sum not to exceed fifty dollars to the 
Committee on Bibliography for the purpose of gathering information 
necessary for the preparation of a register of members of the American 
Philosophical Association. 

That the Committee on Exiled Scholars be continued, and that a second 
appeal be authorized. 

That the Committee be enlarged and that the appointment of the addi- 
tional member be made by the retiring President. (Ernest Nagel was sub- 
sequently appointed by President Ducasse as the additional member of this 
Committee. ) 

That the more liberal interpretation of the rules for membership as 
they relate to employment be continued for the present year. 

That the following applicants be elected to regular membership: Eugene 
Taylor Adams, Ruth Nanda Anshen, David Baumgardt, Erwin Biser, 
Marguerite Block, Emerson Buchanan, Justus Buchler, Joseph Caden Burk, 
James Gordon Clapp, James K. Feibleman, Nels F. S. Ferré, Lewis S. 
Feuer, Elizabeth Flower, Erich Frank, José A. Franquiz, John Goheen, 
Rubin Gotesky, Mason W. Gross, Carl G. Hempel, Thomas Greenshields 
Henderson, Maylon H. Hepp, Felix Kaufmann, Ben F. Kimpel, Julius 
Kraft, Paul Oskar Kristeller, Richard Kroner, Helmut Kuhn, Kenneth 
Perry Landon, Arthur Lapan, Marcus B. Mallett, Ernest Addison Moody, 
John L. Mothershead, Milton K. Munitz, H. Richard Niebuhr, Lincoln A. 
Reis, Kurt Riezler, David E. Roberts, Delton Lewis Scudder, Vladimir 
Simkovitch, Juan B. Soto, Charles L. Stevenson, F. Champion Ward, 
William Stone Weedon, Forrest Oran Wiggins, Edgar Zilsel. 

That the following applicants be elected Associate members: Kenneth D. 
Benne, Russell V. DeLong, Robert Goldenson, S. Arthur Stowater, Albert 
Wohlstetter, 

In addition to the adoption of the aforementioned recommendations by 
the Executive Committee, the Division voted that the Executive Committee 
be authorized to grant a sum not to exceed a thousand dollars to the 
Committee on Exiled Scholars for its work. Professor Hook suggested 
that the Committee on the Teaching of Philosophy investigate the possi- 
bility of making public any vacancies occurring in departments of philosophy 
in colleges or universities as advocated by the American Association for 
University Professors. 

Professor Northrop, delegate of the Board of Officers to the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, held in 
Columbus, Ohio, presented the invitation of the Executive Committee of 
that body that the Association meet with it jointly at its next meeing to be 
held in Philadelphia. After considerable discussion, it was voted that the 
Executive Committee of this Division be empowered to determine the time 
and place and character of the next meeting, taking into account the discus- 
sion by members of the invitation from the American Association for the 
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Advancement of Science as transmitted by Professor Northrop. 

A letter of thanks was read from John Dewey on the occasion of his 
being notified at the time of his eightieth birthday on October 20, that he 
accept and retain for the duration of his life the title of Honorary President 
of the Division. 

The following telegram of felicitation to John Dewey was sent to the 
president of the division: 


Be it resolved: that the American Association of University Professors 
at its annual meeting of 1939 extend its greetings to its first president, 
_Professor John Dewey, on his eightieth birthday. His mature enlighten- 
ment has been an example not only to his fellow philosophers but also 
to his colleagues throughout the teaching profession. 


A vote of thanks was extended to Columbia University and to its De- 
partment of Philosophy for the cordial hospitality and the excellent arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 

The following memorial notices were read and ordered printed in the 
Proceedings: 


In the death of Isaak Husik, March 22, 1939, American philosophy lost 
one of its most distinguished scholars. Born at Vascutinez, Russia, 1876, 
son of a learned talmudist, coming to American in 1888, following then 
linguistic and mathematical studies through American and foreign schools 
to the taking of his doctorate (University of Pennsylvania, 1903), Pro- 
fessor Husik had at an early age acquired that wide command of Aryan 
and Semitic tongues which he afterward extended to include any idiom in 
which he knew a valuable source to lie. His teaching career began at 
Gratz College 1898; his connection with the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1904; his professorship at that University in 1922. His offerings turned 
from the medieval to the classic period; and finally to jurisprudence, for 
which he had prepared himself by taking his LL.B. (University of Penn- 
sylvania) in 1919. To the medieval period, his best known contributions 
are a History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy, and a five-volume edi- 
tion with translation and notes of Albo’s /kkarim. In the classic period, 
his last study returned to the topic of his first, the categories of Aris- 
totle. In jurisprudence, beside translations of works of von Ihering and 
Stammler, one finds numerous analytical articles contributed to the law- 
journals, For some time prior to his death, Professor Husik had been 
collecting materials for a history of jurisprudence. Not the least matter 
of regret to the scholarly world, after the untimely loss of a personally 
valued colleague, will be the loss of a prospective work to which those 
who best knew the quality of Professor Husik’s study looked forward 
with most anticipaiton. (Edgar A. Singer) 


The death of Hartley Burr Alexander at Claremont, California, on 
July 27, 1930, closed a long and distinguished career. Born at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in 1873, Alexander received the A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of his own state in 1897, and his doctorate from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1901. He was professor of philosophy at the University of Ne- 
braska from 1908 to 1927, lecturing at the Sorbonne, in Paris, during 1925. 
From 1927 until his death he was professor of philosophy at Scripps Col- 
lege, where he took a leading part in the formulation of the educational 
policy and curriculum of the newly founded institution, putting into effect 
ideas in a field which had long been of primary concern to him. In 1919 
he served as president of the Eastern Division, and in 1929 of the Pacific 
Division, of the American Philosophical Association. 

The thought of Professor Alexander was characterized by an unusual 
breadth of interests, expressed in the title of the course he gave at Scripps 
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College, “The Life of the Mind”. His chief philosophical writings t, 
mee they do not adequately reflect, this breadth: The Problem of Lets. 
physics, 1902; Poetry and the Individual, 1906; Liberty and Democracy, 
1918; Nature and Human Nature, 1923; Truth and the Faith, 1929; God 
and Man’s Destiny, 1936. He was actively a student of such diverse fields 
as the history and philosophy of religion, the fine arts and literature, the 
culture of the ancient world, and the American scene. He studied and 
published extensively on various aspects of the life, art, and thought 
of the American Indians. His published writings include D pauag' and occa- 
sional pageants. He was an editor and contributor to the New International 
Encyclopedia and to Webster’s Dictionaries, and contributed to other refer- 
ence-works. 

But although he wrote extensively, it is even more as a man that his 
loss will be felt in the Association. Professor Alexander was a primitive 
thinker, in the sense that his position on every question was based on long 
and repeated thinking of his own. He had great faith in the common 
man, and philosophy was to him a reflection on the broad aspects of human 
experience, and an attempt to bring them together. Consequently, he was a 

werful teacher, whose students felt that their concerns were his also. 

is character was marked by deep conviction, sincerity, vigor, and human- 

ity, qualities which, united with his broad, humanistic interests, made him 

: ae. ~ in American philosophy, and a true lover of wisdom. 


In the death of Dr. Francis Burke Brandt, who died on board the S.S. 
Queen Mary, September 1, 1939, at the outbreak of the present war, the 
American Philosophical Association lost one of its oldest and most de- 
voted members. He became a member of the Association at its third meet- 
ing held in Princeton in 1903. It was to the field of education that Dr. 
Brandt devoted himself wholeheartedly. He was for years Principal of 
the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, which during the last war merged 
with the Philadelphia Normal School. Until his retirement some years 
ago Dr. Brandt iso taught in the West Philadelphia High School. Dr. 
Brandt was well known in Philadelphia not only for his work in peda- 
gogy, but also for his books on Philadelphia. Among them were The Ma- 
pane Delaware; The Nation’s Foremost Historic River; The Wissahickon 

alley Within the City of Philadelphia, and Byways and Boulevards in and 
About Historic Philadelphia, of which he was co-author. 

A large number of men in administrative positions in the public schools 
of Philadelphia are former students of Dr. Brandt, and reflect in their work 
the broad conception of education that characterized all of Dr. Brandt's 
Keene the fruits of his labor are manifold and enduring. (Cornelius 


CorneLius Krust, Secretary-Treasurer 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


SOME DIFFICULTIES IN DEWEY’S 
ANTHROPOCENTRIC NATURALISM? 


T°? those who are both conscientious and sensitive, philosophy, 

like other serious human pursuits, offers difficulties that are 
often baffling and dispiriting. There are times when not only does 
the truth which is our objective elude us but when we are tempted 
to abandon the arduous climb up the uncharted heights and to 
return instead to the complacent lowlands of Philistia. It is good, 
therefore, to have our faith strengthened by notable examples of 
steadfast devotion and heroic attainments. And today no man 
offers a record of such long, varied and distinguished devotion to 
philosophy as does John Dewey. For over 57 years he has been pub- 
lishing the results of his philosophic studies in most diverse fields. 
With a tireless fidelity and a keen and sensitive eye for the work- 
ings of the human mind, his descriptions of what he sees are 
always penetrating and ‘offer fruit for reflection even in those 
instances when they do not carry full conviction. It would bea 
grateful task for me to dwell on his beneficent influence in Ameri- 
can life. I know of no one who has done more to keep alive the 
fundamental ideals of liberal civilization, and I am personally 
deeply grateful for the illumination and inspiration which I have 
drawn from his writings and from conversations with him since 
my boyhood days in 1899. His textbook on Psychology and his 
early volume on Leibniz were among the first readings that led 
me to philosophy. And in recent years I have found much nour- 
ishing food in his diverse writings on social and political questions, 
on education and especially on art. The book on Ethics which he 
wrote with Professor Tufts seems to me to have made that field 
a living study of actual problems instead of exercises in traditional 
homiletics, which it used to be in our American colleges. In the 
field of jurisprudence and in the study of all social institutions he 
has mightily reinforced the old but ever-needed truth that the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. But my 
theme is his philosophy of nature, and here I regret, I cannot 
follow him. 


* Read, in part, at the meeting of the American Phil hical Association, 
December 28, 1939. sid 
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Some of my difficulties are doubtless due to the limitations of 
my interests and temperament. To me the central problems of 
philosophy are the perennial or, if you like, traditional ones of 
ontology, of the nature of the world into which we are born and 
which we sooner or later leave. And I am bewildered when I find 
fundamental cosmic issues ignored or treated only in the interstices 
of the much more complicated, and to me always illusive, problems 
of the psychology of human thought or behavior. Many of my 
differences from Dewey may be differences of emphasis. But in 
philosophy as in music, emphasis is of the essence. In general I 
agree with Dewey’s rejection of supernaturalism as well as with 
his humanistic theory of art and morals. But while philosophy 
to me is no longer theocentric, neither is it as anthropocentric as 
Dewey’s seems to me. 

Besides these subjective difficulties of mine there are, I am 
sure, objective ones which others besides myself find in trying 
to understand Dewey’s thought. In the course of his long and 
active career, even since he left Chicago, his ideas have doubtless 
grown. But whether he is not aware of any changes or whether 
because of his indifference to systematization, he has not as a rule 
explicitly indicated which of his former expressions no longer 
adequately represent his views. Moreover, he often uses words 
such as practical, experience, empirical, knowledge, or ideas, in 
unusual meanings without there and then indicating the departure. 
For these and other reasons I am extremely skeptical as to my 
ability to make an accurate synthesis of the views expressed in his 
diverse writings. And so I at first declined the kind invitation of 
our Program Committee to take an active part in these festive 
proceedings. I have become more and more convinced that we 
generally do better to state what we ourselves see than to deny 
the vision of others that we cannot share. But the liberalism of 
which Dewey is such a notable protagonist regards the free ex- 
pression of differences, even when based on misunderstanding, as 
itself a valuable aid to the progress of philosophy. The expression 
of my dissent may provide him and his distinguished disciples 
further opportunity to clarify his position. And even where my 
statements may (because of the exigencies of time) be dogmatic, 
their aim is to prevent some issues from being prematurely re- 
garded as closed. 
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Dewey calls his philosophy humanistic naturalism. In view of 
the many uses to which the word humanism has recently been 
applied, to one of which Dewey’s whole philosophy is anathema, 
it seems preferable to call it anthropocentric naturalism. It is 
undoubtedly a philosophy in which not physical cosmology but 
social anthropology or a doctrine of human experience plays the 
central rdéle. It offers no vistas of nature beyond the human scene, 
and manifests no interest in such questions as the origin and future 
of our solar system or of life on our earth, or even in the natural 
conditions which are likely to bring about the disappearance of the 
human species. Now, it is perfectly legitimate for a philosopher 
to take a position anywhere and to try to survey the entire realm 
of being as it appears from that point of view. It is, however, 
difficult, if not impossible, for any human being to escape the bias 
which comes from emphasizing the things nearest to him, and 
not only belittling the things that are foreshortened by their re- 
moteness but ignoring or even denying the existence of the things 
that are not in his field of interest. More especially is one tempted 
to deny, even if only by implication, that other points of view or 
perspectives besides one’s own can also be legitimate. That is, I 
think, more or less the case with humans generally, and it would 
have been strange if John Dewey were an exception. His per- 
spective is essentially that of a moralist, moving in the humanistic 
tradition. I have heard him define philosophy as reflective thought 
dominated by moral interests. And in his frequent criticism of 
other philosophies, he often emphasizes moral considerations such 
as the waste of so much human thought that could be used for 
the advancement of human welfare. This leads to a subordination 
of metaphysical to moral considerations which seems to me hurtful 
to both. 

My remarks thus naturally fall into two groups, the first deals 
with general philosophical difficulties, and the second with their 
implications for moral or social theory. 


I 


After the great Hobbes stubbed his toes by hardy ventures into 
mathematics and physics on inadequate information, Locke pru- 
dently opened a new way for philosophy by turning it into a 
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psychologic account of our ideas and of the conduct of our under- 
standing. And Kant only followed when he made epistemology a 
necessary precondition for metaphysics, as if a theory of know- 
ledge could possibly be built up without ontologic assumptions as 
to the knower and the universe in which knowledge takes place. 
Except for the important fact that Dewey substitutes a theory of 
active experience for the psychology of sensations and their asso- 
ciation, he certainly belongs to the Lockian tradition that almost 
banishes the cosmologic interest from philosophy. It may at times 
be in revolt against the old theology, but it is at one with the latter 
in regarding man as the center of the world and viewing every- 
thing else solely in relation to him and to his salvation, in an earthly 
if not in a heavenly paradise. 

Professor Hocking is to discuss Dewey’s theory of experience. 
It is sufficient for my present purpose to indicate that in Dewey’s 
actual usage, as in everyone else’s, that sacred word of modern 
philosophy is restricted to what happens to human beings or to 
animals to the extent that they behave like humans. No one speaks 
of the experience of a dead or lifeless body; and we do not at- 
tribute it to the sea, to the rocks, or to the sun before human life 
appeared on our earth. An experience is therefore a certain kind 
of event in nature and not the whole of it. And Dewey cannot, 
as subjective idealists do, identify the existence of an object with 
our experience of it. He admits the existence of a world before 
human life came on the scene. But he condemns the contrast be- 
tween the infinitesimal pettiness of man and the vastness of the 
stellar universe.? Passing over the moral question whether such 
a contrast is or is not “a cheap intelectual pastime”, I should em- 
phatically deny that it is logically illicit. In time as well as in space 
the existence of man is infinitesimal, and the forces at the basis 
of the stellar universe create and destroy man, while the converse 
is not true. And if the meaning of objects or events is not purely 
subjective but is to be found in their objective consequences, the 
meaning of the stellar universe as distinguished from our appre- 
hension of its meaning is not, except to professional psychologists, 
exhausted in the emotions or thoughts it arouses in human beings. 

Dewey is so intent on proving that everything human is natural 

* Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, 538. 
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that at times he seems to drift into the converse view that all nature 
or existence can be described in the categories of human exper- 
ence such as need, uncertainty, precariousness and the like.* Pos. 
sibly the latter attitude is even more strongly influenced by the 
conviction that the categories of social life are so much richer 
than those of physical science* that they give us a better contact 
with “reality”. But we cannot satisfactorily describe the whole 
cosmos in human terms unless we believe in thoroughgoing 
animism, which Dewey does not profess even in his theory of 
natural ends. I can, therefore, see no force at all in his attack on 
the realists’ for holding what seems to me the obvious truth, viz, 
that search, inquiry, ignorance and the like are in the field of the 
personal and the psychologic but are not traits of all existence, 
While experience is personal not all objects are. Indeed, the cate- 
gories in question are not even applicable to all organic beings. 
Dewey claims that “It is as much,a part of the real being of atoms 
that they give rise in time, under increasing complication of rela- 
tionships, to qualities of bitter and sweet, pain and beauty, as that 
they have at a cross section of time extension, mass or weight.” 
Now, it should be observed that the assumption that atoms have 
given rise to the human sense of beauty is not something that has 
ever been empirically shown. It is rather a deduction from the 
principle of physical determinism which realistic rationalists 
recognize but which Dewey cannot completely accept without rais- 
ing certain difficulties (which I shall mention in the next pare 
graph). In any case, if physical objects cause pain or the thrill 
of beauty in human beings the reverse is not true. That certain 
foods are distasteful, for instance, is a fact that depends on certain 
chemical factors, while the chemical phenomena do not in the same 
way depend on our taste. In general, human pain and the sense 
of beauty occur in a passing episode of cosmic history which might 
_ never repeat itself, while extent and mass are traits that atoms 


always have. Moreover, I think Dewey ignores the requisites of 


precise quantitative thought, which has done so much to advance 
physics, when he says “the domination of man by reverie and 
* Experience and Nature, 64, 69, 253, 351, and esp. 413. 


and Civilization, 77-92. 
Experience and Nature, 69. * Op. cit., 109-110. 
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desire is as pertinent for the philosophic theory of nature as is 
mathematical physics”.’ No one doubts that human reverie is a 
natural event, but surely it is not one of the great controlling forces 
of nature that science uses to explain phenomena. For the under- 
standing of the general processes of nature throughout time and 
space, the existence of human reverie and desire is surely not as 
illuminating as are considerations of mathematical physics. It 
illumines the human scene to understand the desire which made 
men refuse to accept the Copernican astronomy, but it gives us 
no light on the nature of planetary motion. The solution of human 
problems depends upon a knowledge of physiology, chemistry, and 
inorganic physics, but not vice versa. 

Can Dewey whole-heartedly accept the principle of physical 
determinism? In the first place, it is difficult to see how a principle 
that claims a universal necessity can be fitted into a strictly em- 
pirical philosophy, since it cannot be conclusively verified in any 
single phenomenon or experiment or in any finite number of them. 
But a more important consideration is that in order to allow 
human judgments to make a change in the world the latter must 
be conceived as otherwise incomplete or undetermined. But physi- 
cal determinism means a closed system of measurable magnitudes, 
such as ergs, and it is hard to conceive how judgments can be so 
expressed. Of course, we can abandon the absoluteness of physical 
determinism and even claim support in Heisenberg’s much abused 
indeterminacy principle. But this not only leaves no basis for con- 
fidence in an unbroken chain between atoms and the human sense 
of beauty, but it weakens the basis for the absolute exclusion of 
all possible supernatural influence in human development. 

Indeed, despite Dewey’s insistently sharp dichotomy between 
his own views and those which he accuses of harboring traces of 
supernaturalism, he nowhere defines clearly the precise differences 


- between the natural and the supernatural. He seems to think that 


the invocation of the principle of continuity settles the matter. 
But what Dewey means by continuity in a pluralistic world con- 
taining admitted novelties is obscure to me. At one point he speaks 
of it as if it were a purely logical principle, so that its denial 
would involve self-contradiction. But this hardly fits into his own 


"Op. cit. (First ed.), 6. 
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distinction between the logical and the existential. In the essay on 
the Influence of Darwin, he argues as if the discovery that some 
(not all) species have changed in the course of time disproves the 
Aristotelian logic and the view that the world contains ultimately 
different kinds of things. But unless we also invoke the opposite 
principle of discontinuity, continuity would be indistinguishable 
from what Dewey condemns, namely that all existence is one, and 
comes under a single concept. 

Dewey’s predilection for the “thicker” categories of social 
psychology is closely related to his preference for the method of 
analysing experience in the gross as against the traditional way 
of explaining the actual as a synthesis of simpler elements. The 
abuse of the latter method is one of the enduring scandals of the 
intellectual life. But the analytic method is no less subject to 
limitations. For what and how we should analyse depend largely 
on the point of view that we assume to start with. Darwin long 
ago pointed out that a wrong observation is a much greater hin- 
drance to the progress of science than a wrong theory. And Dewey 
himself has urged that what are the facts of a given case emerges 
at the end rather than at the beginning of our investigation. Now 
there can be no doubt that it is easier to determine the facts in 
the physical than in the mental or social realm. For not only are 
the former inherently simpler (since the social includes the physi- 
cal), but physics also has so many more instruments and methods 
for eliminating false observations. This makes a consensus (or 
the elimination of differences of opinion) difficult in the social 
fie!i. A philosophy therefore which begins with observations on 
human experience is bound to partake of the uncertainties and 
controversial differences which abound so much more in what we 
courteously call social science. 


The opposition to all forms of dualism is one of the dominant _ 


notes of Dewey’s philosophy. In this he relies on the popular 
philosophy of evolution, though he may also have in mind some of 
the indications of physiologic psychology. But, while the dualism 
between conscious and unconscious existence is rejected, he does 
not postulate any panpsychism to explain the rise of consciousness 
in an unconscious world. Indeed, in the course of his polemics he 
sets up dualisms of his own, e.g., that between knowledge and per- 
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ception, where an evolutionist might expect to find a continuous 
development of the former from the latter. In war, lines must be 
sharply drawn. You cannot preach a crusade to free the Zion of 
experience from the infidel rationalists if you admit that the sacred 
place is everywhere and that the infidels have some element of the 
truth in them. Thus, though he must reject the radicalism which 
attacks the historic past as trivial and harmful, the major part of 
Reconstruction in Philosophy is devoted to drawing a sharp an- 
tithesis between what he calls the modern and all previous views 
of the world, with a rather sweeping rejection of all the latter 
instead of integrating them in a wider outlook. I shall deal later 
with his exaggerated contrast between modern and ancient science. 
One of the dualisms that Dewey both inherits and develops is 
that between the existence of particular things and the purely 
procedural character of logical and mathematical entities or rela- 
The term procedure or method is one of the vaguest in modern 
philosophy and, next to reality and experience, most in need of 
critical challenge for its precise meaning. It is never used in the 
exact sciences except under precise specifications, so that it was 
not altogether unjust for Poincaré to remark that physicists discuss 
their results while their colleagues in the social field discuss their 
methods. In any case, Dewey himself recognizes that method 
cannot be completely divorced from subject-matter. Yet he adopts 
the absolute dualism of the formalists that the subject-matter of 
logic or pure mathematics “is not only non-existential in immediate 
reference”, but is “free from existential reference of even the most 
indirect delayed and ulterior kind”.® 
The logical development of mathematics is “the story of [the] 
liberation of mathematical subject-matter from any kind of 
ontologic reference”.® But if the marks or sounds, two plus two 
equals four, had no reference whatsoever to anything beyond 
themselves, they would have no meaning. The marks used by 
mathematicians would not be symbols if they did not symbolize 
something more than what they themselves are as immediate 
objects. The objects of mathematics, to be sure, are wider than 
those of physics, since we can speak intelligibly of non-physical 
* Logic, 306; Experience and Nature, 148-149. * Logic, 397. 
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objects. But if there were no objects of any kind whatsoever, no 
discourse would be intelligible. There can be no possible world 
or universe of discourse except by reference to some variation 
from something actual. 

If logical and mathematical relations were no part of the nature 
of things, only something extranatural or a pre-established har- 
mony could explain their fruitfulness in leading to physical dis- 
coveries. On pragmatic grounds there is no reason why Dewey 
should not reject the detached particular as well as the abstract 
or detached universal. Do not the relations of an object enter into 
our experience of it is much as its unique particularity? Univer- 
sality and particularity are in fact the two poles of existence. Each 
is necessary but insufficient without the other. And at times Dewey 
explicitly admits that nature has its relationships as well as its 
terms. Indeed, at heart he is at one with Aristotle in holding that 
the individual apart from universal traits cannot be the object of 
knowledge.’® But the undue fear of rationalism often leads him 
to nominalism or conceptualism,™ as Peirce complained.’? To say 
that the universal is a habit gives us only its psychologic locus, 
not its denotation. Only our apprehension of the denotation or 
meaning of an idea is an event which may occur a finite number 
of times in a personal biography, and as such is the product of 
human association or interaction. The mathematical and logical 
relations that we apprehend, e.g., the ratio between the circumfer- 
ence and the radius of a circle, are not human events or habits. 
They are invariant features of physical nature which we can and 
do ignore to our peril. 

The question how a theorem arises in someone’s mind is not the 
same as the analysis of its meaning or a study of its implications. 
We cannot by human association or interaction make any proposi- 
tion the logical consequence of another. We can change the names 
we give things, but the logical consequences of any set of proposi- 
tions such as Euclid’s axioms do not depend on us. If, from any 
set of propositions, we could derive any proposition we pleased, 
nothing could really be said to be proved. 

*” Experience and Nature, 85, 86. ™ Reconstruction, 152. 

™See Journal of Philosophy, 1916. It is instructive to note that Peirce’s 
pragmatism allows for purely mental experiments, “conceivable conse- 


quences”, which Dewey cannot allow if he follows his opposition to the 
usual distinction between the mental and the physical. 
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If “meaning is objective as well as universal”** it should follow 
that at least some universals are objective. The fact that they are 
illuminating or instrumental does not prove that they are not also 
constitutive. 

The traditions of empiricism, the distrust of universals or 
abstractions, often leads Dewey to an inadequate appreciation of 
the rdle of mathematics. The following passage is an instance. 
“When men insisted upon judging astronomical phenomena by 
bringing them directly under established truths, those of geometry, 
they had no astronomy, but only a private esthetic construction. 
Astronomy began when men trusted themselves to embarking upon 
the uncertain sea of events and were willing to be instructed by 
changes in the concrete.’’* But history shows that men sailed or 
guided their camels by the light of the stars before a science of 
astronomy was born. It was precisely when the phenomena were 
subsumed under the laws of geometry that the science began. 

As a psychologist interested primarily in the way men think and 
acquire knowledge, Dewey views logic from the point of view of 
human inquiry. This is an important field of study, and it is not 
necessary for me to add to the many deserved encomia as to the 
value of Dewey’s contribution to it. But there are two difficulties 
which I find in his view. The first has to do with the ignoring or 
denial of the ontologic basis of logical procedure, and the second 
difficulty is with his denial that scientific inquiry can be defined in 
terms ‘of knowledge. 

Like the positivists Dewey rejects as ridiculous the view that 
logic prescribes how we should think’® (which, it seems to me, 
is precisely what logic does indicate, if we wish to avoid certain 
fallacies). Instead, he offers us the view that logic is a description 
of those methods of inquiry that are successful. But what is a 
method of inquiry? Science knows of methods of verification but 
there are no methods of discovery. If there were such, all we need 
would be discovered, and we would not have to wait for rare 
men of genius. Now the vagueness of the term method as a 
description of actual human thinking is not at all clarified by the 
introduction of the word successful. What is the test as to when 
an inquiry is successful? Surely not anything practical in the 


: Experience and Nature, 188, * Human Nature, 242-243. 
Reconstruction, 136. 
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ordinary sense of the word; for in practical affairs we often get 
sufficiently satisfactory (though not accurate) information by all 
sorts of accidents of good fortune in no way connected with the 
rules of logic. Even in scientific work men frequently arrive at 
the truth by logically false reasoning, as Galileo did in his argument 
that the velocity acquired by a falling body does not vary directly 
with the space through which it falls. 

Shall we say that in the long run those methods which give us 
most truth are bound to be selected by a sort of survival of the 
fittest? That would give us no logical test before the run was 
sufficiently long, and how long that is no one knows. But, in any 
case, such a view would be an historical generalization for which 
I should like to see more evidence. There is certainly a good deal 
of evidence to the contrary in the decline of Greek science. 
Assuredly, prejudice, superstition, and logical fallacies persist ; and 
Dewey himself has in one instance at least found a pejorative 
psychogenesis or bad ancestry for a certain view of philosophy to 
be a more effective argument against it than a logical refutation.’ 
It is well for us if in practice we follow the rules of logic, but their 
validity does not depend upon how men actually behave. 

Dewey himself rejects certain doctrines as self-contradictory. 
This rejection is surely not based on the assumption that it is 
impossible to think or express contradictions, for that is precisely 
what the holders of these doctrines are accused of actually doing. 
The real objection is that there cannot possibly exist anything 
objective denoted by these self-contradictory doctrines. The prin- 
ciple of contradiction therefore asserts something in regard to 
existence and not merely in regard to thought or that logical 
monstrosity, language that has no reference to anything other than 
itself that it can denote or mean. Logic may thus be viewed as the 
simplest chapter in ontology, as a study of the exhaustive possi- 
bilities of all being. Its laws are not derived from our intentions 
but express the fact that as regards determinate being or existence 
certain combinations are possible and others impossible. A world 
in which everything was possible, and nothing impossible, would 
be a chaos; and science and common practice cannot proceed with- 
out assuming a world in which definite or determinate relations 


* Op. cit., 24. 
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are discoverable. From the laws of logic we cannot deduce any 
specific matters of fact; but, without assuming that the laws of 
logic are relevant to existence, no inquiry can be launched, much 
less concluded. Logic indicates necessary but not sufficient de- 
terminants of empirical existence. 

My second difficulty is with Dewey’s assertion that knowledge 
is to be defined in terms of inquiry and not vice versa. Here as in 
other instances, Dewey’s affirmation seems to me perfectly legiti- 
mate, but I see no justification for the denial; nor does Dewey 
carry it out consistently. Significant or scientific inquiry cannot 
take place except on the assumption of knowledge already had, 
together with knowledge of what kind of an answer would be 
relevant to our question. We must know what to look for if we 
are to discover anything. And previous knowledge of nature is 
necessary to understand what we observe. My difficulties increase 
when, to these observations which are duly recognized by Dewey 
himself on many occasions, I add his exclusively prospective view 
of knowledge, that “consequences, not antecedents supply meaning 
and verity”. 

That the logical consequences of a proposition are essential to 
its meaning seems to me an important insight which we owe to 
many thinkers from Socrates to Peirce. But that the antecedents 
of a proposition do not “supply meaning and verity” seems sur- 
prising when coming from one who places so much emphasis on 
the psychogenesis or origin of our ideas. In any case, judgments 
of probability, the abstemious empiricist’s staple food, are mean- 
ingless apart from the antecedent evidence which forms their 
premises. Dewey maintains that previous knowledge is held subject 
to use and is at the service of the discovery which it makes pos- 
sible, and has to be adjusted to the latter but not the latter to it. 
Here, as in so many other passages of Dewey’s writings, he seems 
to me to add hasty negations to sound affirmations. Most em- 
phatically is it true that a past generalization must be adjusted 
to new factual discoveries. But it is equally true that new scientific 
discoveries do and must involve adjustments to previous know- 
ledge. And the empiricists at least should admit the historic fact 
that scientific discoveries are generally not made by ignorant 
people who decide to follow the Baconian method of getting rid 
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of all anticipations of nature and starting with a free or empty 
mind, but only by those who do have knowledge and who have 
been able to give intense thought to the subject in hand. Scientific 
discoveries are interpretations of observations, and these interpre- 
tations involve assumptions as to the nature of our instruments 
and as to the constant relations of the observed to other phenomena 
of nature. When Lavoisier burned certain substances and found 
that their weight increased, that did not by itself overthrow the 
theory of phlogiston. That result came only because other ante- 
cedent truths of chemistry made the explanation in terms of the 
oxygen-theory a simpler one. When a new discovery upsets an old 
principle it is only because the old principle is thus proved to be 
inconsistent with other known truths. The bending of light-rays 
overthrows Newton’s formula for the law of gravitation, but only 
when the bending of light-rays is viewed as a consequence of 
hitherto accepted principles of optics. Without accepting these old 
truths Newton’s gravitational formula could not be impugned 
by new facts. 

Dewey’s philosophy may be viewed as one of the many efforts 
since Hume to introduce the experimental method of the physical 
sciences into philosophy and moral subjects. These attempts gen- 
erally proceed on the naive assumption that the only reason this 
has not been done before is that people didn’t think of it or were 
prevented by sheer prejudice or by Aristotle. It is doubtless true 
that where human values are felt intensely most of us are unwilling 
to pursue the detached objectivity of science. But the human field 


‘is also inherently more complex and intractible. It is difficult, if 


not impossible, to vary one of its factors at a time as we can in 
the inorganic field. Even the biologic question of heredity becomes 
more difficult of solution when we consider the human species. 
The outstanding fact is that we cannot experiment on human 
beings as freely as we can on hydrogen-gas or guinea-pigs. I once 
heard T. H. Morgan take Raymond Pearl to task for leaving his 
fruit-flies to take up such a poor biologic specimen as man. More- 
over, even when social experiments are tried, the pragmatic test 
of truth, or the appeal to experience, is indecisive as to funda- 
mentals. For the question whether a doctrine works satisfactorily 
or not is itself determined by faith in it. Thus the doctrines of 
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Christianity and Islam are in many points in direct opposition; 
and many peoples in Asia, Africa, and Eastern Europe have 
changed from the former to the latter. But in the main, each party 
finds that the experience of thirteen centuries proves it right. The 
case is similar in regard to Catholicism and Protestantism. And in 
our own day believers in democracy, fascism, and communism are 
equally convinced that the actual course of experience is proving 
their view to be the only true one. And this state of affairs may 
continue indefinitely as it has in the field of religion. 

The hope of those who, following Bacon, aim at a reconstruc- 
tion of philosophy on the model of experimental science, is gen- 
erally supported by a conventional but apocryphal history which 
is plausible only because ancient and medieval science are for 
linguistic reasons not popularly accessible. On one occasion Dewey 
maintained that ancient science was demonstrative, while the life- 
blood of modern science is discovery. Now I submit that this is 
neither historically true nor can it ever be so. Mathematics, the 
most demonstrative of the sciences, grows by successive discov- 
eries, and has proved the most fruitful source of even physical 
discoveries. For mathematical and logical relations are as objective 
matters to be investigated as are the velocities of the stars. Nor 
is it true, as is asserted by popular historians and by scientists when 
away from their laboratories on a philosophic picnic, that the 
Greeks did not resort to experiment. The work of Hippocrates, 
Archimedes, Hero, Hipparchus, and Eratosthenes amply indicates 
the contrary. Even Pythagoras had to experiment to discover the 
laws of musical harmony. It required experiment to determine the 
effects of diet, exercise, and climate on health and disease. It re- 
quired refined measurement (which is still essential for exact 
experiment) to decide the choice between rival theories of astrono- 
my such as those of epicycles and excentric motion, to determine 
the precession of the equinoxes, or the actual length of a degree 
of latitude on our earth. Moreover, an actual reading of the work 
of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton fails to justify the 
popular legend that the science of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was revolutionary in its attitude to previous science. It is 
a myth to suppose that modern science arose when it suddenly 
occurred to a few men to discard the authority of Aristotle and 
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to examine nature for themselves. That was the bright idea of 
the lawyer, courtier, and literary artist, Francis Bacon, and it got 
him nowhere in actual science. Indeed, it made him ignore and 
even oppose the most significant scientific achievements of his day, 
such as the Copernican astronomy, the mechanical interpretation 
of physics, the physiologic discoveries of his own personal physi- 
cian, Harvey, and the pioneer researches of Gilbert, whose writings 
were entrusted to him. If we read Copernicus’ own work we see 
that he only revived the Pythagorean astronomy, that he accepted 
the method of Ptolemy, which is after all still the method of 
mathematical physics, and that his so-called revolution was after 
all only a simplification of Ptolemy by reducing the number of 
epicycles. Kepler was not only profoundly influenced by neo- 
Platonism, but one of his principle works is a commentary on the 
optics of a Medieval theologian, Vitello. To Galileo and Newton, 
Euclid and the other Greek mathematicians were the very basis 
of all physical science. It is amazing how relatively few mechanical 
experiments all these men made and how much they were in- 
fluenced by the idea that the book of nature was written in mathe- 
matical terms so that the object of science was to find out this 
simple underlying mathematical pattern. Anyone who has ever 
tried to repeat Galileo’s experiment of rolling balls on an inclined 
plane will need no assurance that without the prior faith in the 
simplicity of natural laws Galileo’s actual results would have 
proved nothing at all. For under the conditions of his experiment 
the necessary degree of accuracy cannot possibly be attained. 
Even more is this the case with the supposed dropping of two 
weights from the Tower of Pisa. To prove what it is generally 
supposed to have proved, it would have been necessary to create a 
perfect vacuum by eliminating all the air between the tower and 
the earth. In any medium such as air or water, the resistance to 
and retardation of a falling body does depend on its mass, as 
Lucretius clearly pointed out in antiquity and as anyone can ob- 
‘serve for himself if not prevented by reliance on the popular anti- 
Aristotelian mythology. Note that I am not denying the import- 
ance of experiment in modern or in ancient science, nor that, in 
America especially, many more men are now engaged in labora- 
tories. But I think that a due regard for the essential rdle which 
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mathematical or theoreticai development plays in experimental 
work is not only necessary to explain the growth of science, mod- 
ern or ancient, but also to remove the false dualism between ex- 
periment and rational determination. 

Modern science has not abandoned the basic Hellenic idea of a 
constant order, law, or relation, in the flux of phenomena, nor has 
it adopted the cult of the limitless infinite, nor the even more 
recent illusion of function without substance, the grin without 
the cat. And it is simply not true that “Change rather than fixity 
is now a measure of “reality” or energy of being.”** According to 
the principle of relativity there is just as much rest and perma- 
nence in the world as there is motion and change, since neither 
set of categories has any physical meaning apart from the other. 
And even in the older physics, potential energy, the energy of 
position, is as real as kinetic energy. The subordination of one to 
the other is as foreign to physical science as the subordination of 
the north to the south pole. 

When I read the Politics or the biologic treatises of Aristotle, 
or even works of medieval scholastics such as Adelard of Bath, 
Albertus Magnus, or Maimonides, I fail to find anything radically 
novel in the appeal to experience. And in view of Dewey’s rejec- 
tion of any dualism between reason and experience,"* I cannot 
understand his own sharp contrast between empiricism and ra- 
tionalism. The former, he says, consists in showing or pointing or 
coming upon the thing discussed, while the latter assumes the 
primacy and ultimacy of logical thought and findings. I see no 
basis for assuming these two attitudes to be incompatible, since 
Dewey himself admits that deduction or the logic that governs 
it is one of the things pointed out, found and shown.” In fact, the 
logical impossibility of deducing material propositions from pure- 
ly formal ones was first brought out most clearly and cogently, 
not by the philosophers of the empirical school, but by the move- 
ment for logical rigor in mathematics. And the distrust of self- 
evident premises goes back to the great rationalist Leibniz. Even 
Kant, for whom Dewey seldom has a really kind word, has in- 
sisted that concepts without percepts are empty, just as percepts 


* Op. cit., 61. * Op. cit., 100. 
* Experience and Nature, first ed., 10. 
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without concepts are blind. And to the extent that Dewey, though 
rejecting the old faculty-psychology, accepts the interdependence 
or polar character of the perceptual and the conceptual, that in 
every specific inquiry experimental and a priori considerations are 
both inextricably involved, I agree with him as he does with Kant. 
But I think that the absolute dualism between the empirical and 
the rational with its rather unmeasured apotheosis of the former, 
should yield to a more precise analysis of the distinction between 
history on the one hand, and logic or pure mathematics on the 
other. 

In challenging Dewey’s account of the history of science as a 
support for his philosophy,”° I by no means admit the legitimacy 
of the extent to which he often treats the birth-certificate of a 
doctrine as a guide to its truth. The fact that geometry arose out 
of surveying does not determine the truth or falsity of any theorem 
in it. But I do not want to discuss here the general validity of the 
passage from the chronologic to the logical order which an un- 
critical acceptance of Hegel and romantic evolutionism has made 
so popular. One specific point, however, is noteworthy. Dewey 
argues against the belief in a single ultimate and final good, that 
it is an intellectual product of the feudal organization, which is 
disappearing.** Now, I should not admit that any doctrine, say 
for instance, that of representative government, is bad because it 
originated in a system of society which no longer exists. The pres- 
ent worth of any doctrine should be examined on its own merits 
in the light of present conditions. But the assertion, that the doc- 
trine of a single ultimate and final good does depend upon 
feudalism, is certainly not true. It is found among ancient and 
modern thinkers who have not lived under feudalism. 

Brought up in the Protestant tradition, Dewey regards the 
Catholic philosophy of St. Thomas as overthrown. “It is already 
dim, faded, and remote.” But to millions of men, as intellectual 
as ourselves, it is still the only true philosophy. I do not myself 
accept the Catholic philosophy and my people have no pleasant 
memories of the Inquisition. But philosophic issues have to be met 
in the intellectual arena, and I think St. Thomas and Duns Scotus 


* The Quest for Certainty, 92 ff.; Reconstruction, chap. iii. 
Reconstruction, 162, 
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worthy of more attention than some of our minor contemporaries. 
Neglect is not a philosophic refutation. 

~ Here a word may be added on the close connection which Dewey 
sees between experience and democracy. One may share his ardent 
and lyric devotion to democracy in politics and social life without 


admitting its relevance to science and philosophy. After all, Archi- 


medes, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Harvey, Newton, Lavoisier, 
Gauss and a host of others did not live in democracies. Nor can I 
admit the validity of the current appeal to the common man as the 
ultimate judge of issues which he has never examined with suffi- 
cient care. Indeed, if the views of the common man were satis- 
factory, why should philosophy as critical reflection have arisen, 
on Dewey’s own theory? When the common man has good sense, 
or the wisdom of humility, he recognizes his limitations and is 
willing to learn from those who have devoted more time and at- 
tention to philosophy than he has. 

Dewey’s preoccupation with the human or moral function of 
science, and his polemic against the spectator or contemplative 
theory of knowledge, leads to three characteristic instrumentalist 
doctrines, namely, that knowledge and reflection arise only to 
enable us to get out of trouble,?* that science grows out of prac- 
tical daily needs, and that philosophy is a reflex of the civilization 
of its period and should be directed to illumine contemporary social 
problems. These doctrines seem to me partial or half-truths that 
are misleading in their one-sidedness and in need of serious cor- 
rection not only for the sake of more accurate truth but also for 
the sake of that humane liberalism which is at the heart of Dewey’s 
whole intellectual effort. 

As to the first point, philosophers and scholars are, doubtless, 
apt to magnify the rdle that knowledge plays in ordinary experi- 
ence. But that is no reason for asserting that it is never its own 
purpose or justification. The desire to know for its own sake, to 
satisfy idle curiosity, is a fact of human nature. Children show it 
and adults, too, when not educated or shamed out of it. Common 
men and good women are interested in ascertaining baseball or 
football scores or in what was said or done by certain prominent 
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statesmen, by movie stars or even by our less prominent neighbors, 
We do not always read our daily newspapers, biographies, his- 
tories, or works on philosophy for the sake of any application. 
And sustained reflection or study may occur more often in our 
leisure than when we are in practical trouble. Indeed, the latter is 
apt to prove an obstacle to persistent intellectual inquiry. 
Invention or progress in science depends on a certain amount 
of leisure, and freedom from economic or vital pressure. Disin- 
terested curiosity is certainly one of the dominant, if not the 
dominant, force which leads men to science and makes progress 
in it possible. The history of many branches of science, such as 
electricity and magnetism from the days of Thales to those of 
Gilbert and of Faraday or paleontology from Xenophanes to our 
own day, shows how remote they were in origin from technologic 
interests. I am not denying that many problems of mathematics 
and theoretic physics have in fact been suggested by practical 
needs and have found useful applications. I am denying the uni- 
versal proposition that all have been. Moreover, men do not make 
discoveries even in medical sciences such as pathology solely be- 
cause they are anxious to relieve human suffering. We cannot 
solve problems of the pathology or chemistry of disease except by 
concentrating our attention entirely on the determining factors of 
the process. To be thinking of the human values of the results 
would be an irrelevance and therefore a hindrance to the investi- 
gation itself. Nor is it even true that men always do or should 
choose those problems which they think will contribute most to hu- 
man welfare. Men get interested in certain mathematical, physical, 
chemical, or biologic problems, in the same way that those with 
less time and less intellectual equipment get interested in solving 
conundrums, crossword puzzles, charades, or detective mysteries, 
the great difference being that the subject-matter and procedure 
of science is so much richer and sustaining in its interest. To be 
sure, science today has become a professional occupation ; but that 
does not deny that the great contributors to science, men like 
Newton, Lavoisier, Cavendish, or Willard Gibbs, have been drawn 
to it by an inner urge like that which leads men to compose music. 
And one of the greatest of recent contributors to medical science, 
Theobold Smith, once declared that, despite his very favorable 
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official position, all the research he ever did was done by stealth. 
Devotion to science is often an infatuation or love which does not 
reckon with external consequences. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that relatively few branches 
of science have had practical applications; and of many realms, 
such as the theory of prime numbers or the proof of theorems 
such as Fermat’s, it is hard to imagine how they can possibly ever 
have any. It is told of a great mathematician that, when he an- 
nounced the solution of a famous mathematical problem, someone 
asked him of what use it was, whereat he replied: ‘““Thank God it 
has none.” A great American physicist is said to have dropped the 
study of radioactivity when he found it had practical application 
in medicine. Whether these specific instances are historical or not, 
I cannot vouch, But they are typical of many men engaged in pure 
science, who, with the most benevolent attitude to the social needs 
of their day, still feel ill at ease in the field of applied science where 
the immediate, the practical, and the approximate rather than the 
ideal of rigorous accuracy is dominant. In the minds of some men 
like Einstein the pursuit of science is motivated by what has been 
called cosmic emotion, which is akin to certain religious feelings 
that are highly individual and not at all social. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations no account of the 
history of philosophy seems even plausible which neglects the 
role that curiosity about cosmic issues (or Aristotelian wonder) 
has played in its origin and maintenance. And Dewey seems to 
me to be straining the facts when he contends “that philosophy 
originated not out of intellectual but out of social and emotional 
material”.** The origin of Greek philosophy is certainly connected 
with the interest in abstract mathematics and cosmology as dis- 
tinguished from any technical or social applications. Thales and 
other Ionian thinkers doubtless had political and economic in- 
terests. But there is no evidence that these controlled the direction 
of their philosophy, or that their thought was dominated by the 
apologetic attempt to justify existing institutions by harmonizing 
them with practical knowledge, as Dewey’s avowedly malicious 
account in the first chapter of his Reconstruction in Philosophy 
would have it. Melissos was a successful admiral; but his phi- 
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losophy came from Parmenides and Zeno, who seem in their 
metaphysical speculations to have turned their backs on human 
affairs. Moreover, the exaltation of pure theory is explicitly pro- 
fessed by Aristotle as well as by Plato. It is only in the days of 
its decline, in later Greek and Roman times, that philosophy be- 
came almost entirely concerned with guiding human conduct. 

I think it rather important in this connection to challenge the 
view, fashionable since Hegel, that the philosophy of any period 
is the reflex of the civilization under which the individual philos- 
ophers live. Reflection on the nature of number, time, space, mind, 
matter, and knowledge do not vary with political and economic 
views or changes. The outstanding fact is rather that in every age 
in which there is any philosophy at all relatively few are interested 
in it, and among them the most divergent views prevail, just as 
between idealists, realists, and instrumentalists in our own day, 
not to mention sceptics, mystics, authoritarians, and many others. 
The common institutions under which the men of a given period 
live cannot be the sufficient cause for what they do not have in 
common. On the other hand, the elements common to great think- 
ers of different countries and periods seem far more important 
for philosophy than those any one of them may share with his 
contemporaries who opposed or ignored him. Great philosophers 
speak to all time; only the minor ones are dated. Few generations 
have been interested in Plato’s criticisms of the electoral machinery 
of the Greek democracies ; but his doctrine of Ideas has, for good 
or ill, stirred men’s minds throughout the ages. Kant has more in 
common with Plato than with Frederick the Great; Hobbes has 
more in common with Democritus than with Digby; and Bradley 
is more intimately related to Parmenides or Spinoza than to 
Herbert Spencer or William James. That which unites ancient 
and modern sceptics, materialists or idealists, or Hindu, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Christian mystics, is more significant for 
philosophic truth than the external resemblances which a number 
of them may have because they lived at the same time. Not only 
do many philosophers frequently read their ancients more than 
their contemporaries, but there are certain differences of temper, 
say between the tough-minded and the tender-minded, which pre- 
vail in all ages. Thus many a man has turned to philosophy pre- 
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cisely because he was not like his neighbors or even his brothers 
absorbed in the passing problems of the day. And Dewey admits 
this when he condemns them for it, a condemnation which many 
of them would certainly accept as a tribute to their real wisdom. 

It is interesting to note that in a concrete case, namely, as to 
the difference between Russell’s philosophy and his own, he ve- 
hemently rejects the explanation in terms of English aristocracy 
and American democracy and appeals rather to the fact of differ- 
ent intellectual interests, Russell in mathematics, and his own in 
the experimental method of obtaining knowledge. Even Hegel’s 
view of the state may be far more influenced by the reading of 
Aristotle and Luther than by the actual Prussian state with which 
he came in contact rather late in life. 

In this connection I must confess my inability to follow the 
strange doctrine that “philosophy is occupied with meaning rather 
than with truth”. I find it difficult to reconcile this contention which 
makes the truth of the great philosophic systems relatively un- 
important,?* with his own persistent effort to refute them. Surely, 
his objection to them is not that what they have said is meaning- 
less, since as philosophies they are admittedly significant; and in 
any case the meaningless cannot be refuted. His actual arguments 
are intended to prove that previous philosophies assert things 
which are not true, for example, that perception is a form of 
knowledge. If the method of sound philosophy is that of science, 
the distinction between the true and the false is the essential 
question. The difficulty is not removed by making truth play a 
negative rdle in philosophy. Of course, any philosophy that does 
not suffer from what Santayana calls near-sighted sincerity must 
extend its vision beyond the actually verified results of the special 
sciences. But hypotheses or even imaginative anticipations of the 
progress of science are true or false. I cannot see how meanings 
without any claim to possible truth can be the content of even 
the most speculative, much less empirical philosophy. When we 
speak of the meaning of the Hellenic civilization we point to the 
wider historic antecedents and consequences of Greek institutions. 
But such historic connections did or did not take place, and asser- 
tions about them as well as about the history of philosophy are ~ 
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therefore true or false. And so are those assertions about the 
wider world which is the subject of philosophy. 


Il 


We come now to the question about the moral value of theoretic 
science and speculative philosophy pursued for their own sake 
without regard to their application in human affairs. Orthodox 
pietists, puritan moralists, and efficiency-minded philosophers are 
agreed in condemning it as a waste; and to call philosophy an 
indoor sport commonly passes as a condemnation of it. This is 
entirely opposed to Dewey’s humane ethics. He has impressively, 
and to my mind convincingly emphasized the importance of sport, 
play, and art as indispensable for moral sanity.?* He has repeat- 
edly and quite rightly insisted that by practical he does not mean 
narrow ends of the bread-and-butter type. And more recently he 
has disclaimed the intention to subordinate knowledge to action. 
But I think it is fair to distinguish between an author’s conscious 
intention (of which he is the sole judge) and the bearing of what 
he has actually said, which is an objective social affair. For words, 
like arrows, have effects not always identical with the intention 
of the one who sets them loose. And I do not see how anyone can 
read Dewey’s works without finding explicit as well as implicit 
subordination of theoretic knowledge to practical moral ends. The 
following passages seem quite typical. “For in an experience where 
values are demonstrably precarious, an intelligence that is not a 
principle of emphasis and valuation (an intelligence which defines, 
describes, and classifies merely for the sake of knowledge), is a 
principle of stupidity and catastrophe.’’* An interest in the theory 
of knowledge for its own sake is characterized as “a luxury and 
hence a social nuisance and disturber”.?” He rejects the view of 
the new realism that thinking “is instrumental simply to the 
knowledge of objects” and insists that it is “instrumental to a 
control of the environment’’.”® Natural science “is something to 
be pursued not in a technical and specialized way for what is called 
truth for its own sake, but with the sense of its social bearing, its 
intellectual indispensableness. It is technical only in the sense that 


* Fluman Nature and Conduct, 161. * Influence of Darwin, 44. 
* Op. cit., 298-299. * Essays in Exp. Logic, 30. 
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it provides the technique of social and moral engineering.”*® In- 
deed, his whole Reconstruction in Philosophy and the essay on the 
Recovery of Philosophy are devoted to the thesis that philosophy 
should be “a method of understanding and rectifying specific so- 
cial ills”.*° He pours his scorn on contemplative surveys of exist- 
ence, on monkish detachment, on the otiose observer who is con- 
tent to be concerned with things past and done with. “Philosophy 
is of account only if, like everday knowing, and like science it 
affords guidance to action.”** To study history or to dwell upon 
the past for its own sake is condemned as a “substitution of the 
reminiscence of old age for effective intelligence”.*? The spec- 
tator view of knowledge is condemned as irresponsible estheti- 
cism, “a purely compensatory doctrine”, a consolation for those 
“held back through lack of courage from making their knowledge 
a factor in the determination of the course of events’.** If we 
were to adopt a clever argument of Russell, we might be tempted to 
say of Dewey that, having by definition ruled out the possibility 
of contemplative knowledge, its occurrence must be characterized 
as wicked. But that would not only be unfair but would miss what 
seems to me the underlying motive, and that is a strong sense of 
the social responsibility of the philosopher as a condition for mak- 
ing philosophy itself more alive and substantial. I should not wish 
to deny that social problems can be viewed as offering genuine 
philosophic issues; I have made some attempts in that direction 
myself. But I cannot agree that this is the only proper field for 
philosophic reflection. Taken literally Dewey’s attitude on this 
point, or perhaps more accurately his expressions, would in prin- 
ciple condemn not only pure mathematics and all theoretic science 
that has not found and may never find any practical application, 
but also all music and fine art that has not been devoted to in- 
fluencing the course of social events. 

Such impoverishment of human life is obviously far from the 
intention of one so devoted to the tradition of liberalism. But op- 
position to the spectator-theory of knowledge, and zeal for social 
betterment, together with what may without offense be called an 
Anti-Aristotelian complex, lead Dewey to decidedly illiberal ex- 


*® Reconstruction, 173. * Op. cit., 1 ™ Creative Intelligence, 60. 
* Creative Intelligence, 14. * Reconstruction, 117. 
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pressions like the foregoing. I do not suppose that he would con- 
demn climbing mountains for the sake of the vistas which we can 
obtain from their peaks. Why then should he condemn its intel- 
lectual analogue or extension, Aristotelian contemplation or theo- 
retic vision, which is the exercise of an intense human energy 
and adds by its very aloofness a much-needed serene sweetness 
and noble joy to human life? That the philosopher, scientist, or 
artist should subordinate all his thought to the welfare of the 
community in which he lives is, alas, the demand not only of the 
increasing number of partisans of the totalitarian state but of 
popular opinion in our and other democratic countries. In popular 
education for instance it would subordinate the claim of historic 
truth to those of patriotism. Hence those interested in the values 
of the intellectual life must resist the multitude which is ever ready 
to sacrifice philosophy, pure science and other forms of non- 
utilitarian learning for all sorts of immediate ends of a petty prac- 
tical kind. At all times and places combatants in the social con- 
flicts of the day despise the neutral. And the philosopher must 
often remain neutral in thought if he has a conscientious regard 
for intellectual integrity and recognizes that neither side has 
proved its case and that he himself has not sufficient information 
to decide all the questions at issue. What the various parties in our 
social conflicts generally demand of the philosopher is not en- 
lightenment (which might possibly dampen the fierce ardor of the 
struggle) but partisan support; and when the philosopher does 
that he renders little aid to his party and grievous harm to his 
philosophy. This does not mean that we may not join any church 
or political party or other active group with a social program. 
Being a philosopher no more than being a mathematician, musi- 
cian, or clergyman excuses one from ordinary domestic, civic, and 
political obligations. But the special duty of the philosopher is to 
put the pursuit of truth first whether his fellow citizens are in- 
terested or not; and this often requires ethical neutrality or in- 
difference to the issues of the day. It may be well to be sensitive 
to the needs and problems of those with whom one is associate¢. 
But that does not mean that we must yield to the non-philosophic 
as to what problems are most important. We too are men, and we 
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ought to know that the market-place does not exhaust the whole 
meaning of life. 

As against Dewey’s emphasis on the philosopher’s participation 
in the problems of (other) men, I think it necessary to adopt a 
more critical attitude to the notion of the social responsibility of 
philosophy, and to the optimistic view of the power of human 
intelligence, in the face of nature’s obstacles. Especially must we 
realize the limitations of atomic empiricism in social philosophy. 

No sensitive spirit can fail to be stirred by Dewey’s eloquent 
plea that we help our fellow men in the bitter struggle for a better 
world. But what should philosophy do about it? Must one who 
cannot swim jump into the whirlpool to save a drowning man? 
Surely it is not one’s duty as a philosopher to plunge into the 
maelstrom of social efforts without adequate knowledge as to 
what would be a better world and what will actually bring it about. 
To accept blindly from our fellow men their current attitudes as 
to what is good or better is certainly not the way to bring them 
salvation. And surely, an empirical philosopher has no reason to 
feel that he can easily obtain adequate knowledge to solve all the 
problems of politics, economics, social hygiene, and other difficul- 
ties which have troubled mankind for thousands of years. Dewey 
is aware of this but boldly asserts: “Better it is for philosophy to 
err in active participation in the living struggles and issues of its 
own age and time than to maintain an immune, monastic impec- 
cability”.** I cannot share this preference. It seems to me foolish 
for philosophy deliberately to choose to fall into error when it 
can save itself by suspending judgment by recognizing that the 
practical necessity for making a choice does not remove our ig- 
norance. Nor does wisdom require us to be frightened by epithets 
such as monastic, ivory tower, escapist, or compensatory. It is 
wisdom to leave a room that is filled with suffocating smoke, and 
in dark ages monasticism kept alive the remnants of civilization. 
And I should think monastic impeccability far more preferable 
both for philosophy and social sanity, than adding to the already 


large fund of error about issues that our fellow men think im- 
portant. 


* Essays in Honor of William James, 77. 
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Philosophy according to Dewey “must deny and eject that in- 
telligence which is naught but a distant eye, registering in a remote 
and alien medium the spectacle of nature and life’’.** I venture to 
assert that relatively few sensitive and reflective minds have gone 
through this world without often feeling alien in its fetid air and 
needing to escape for a while into a rare and higher atmosphere. 
“My kingdom is not of this world” is an important element in a 
truly human life, a redemption from deadly worldliness. And 
most people do require quasi-monastic conditions in their study 
in order to engage in concentrated intellectual work which is not 
possible in the hubbub of crowds. The wisdom of humility requires 
that the philosopher should not unduly exalt the importance of his 
special vocation. But neither should he envy the man of action, the 
one whose maxim is: ‘For God’s sake, stop theorizing and do 
something practical’! Nor am I impressed with the argument that 
philosophers are economic parasites unless they direct their re- 
flection towards practical objectives. We have as much a right to 
philosophize as to pray, to hear music, or to be spectators at dra- 
matic performances. No one is really paid for philosophizing. 
Some, though not all, philosophers have been employed as teach- 
ers ; but I should be surprised to learn that any got excessively rich 
thereby. The upkeep of philosophers is far from being such a 
staggering burden on society as to demand serious attention. 

Though Dewey would hardly subscribe to Emerson’s idealistic 
Platonism and the doctrine that the over-soul is everything, he 
shares Emerson’s benign attitude in regard to the unconquerable 
natural ills which have dogged human existence throughout the 
ages. He rejects the view that our appetites and desires are the 
manifestations of unruly nature. For that would make democracy 
impossible.** “Man is capable, if he will but exercise the required 
courage, intelligence, and effort, of shaping his own fate. Physical 
conditions offer no insurmountable barriers.’’*” But, if that were 
the case, why has not mankind exercised its intelligence to remove 


the stupid cruelties which darken the lives of men and women in 


our day as much as ever, in countries that are at peace, as well as 
those at war? If the cause is not in nature, human or non-human, 


* Creative Intelligence, 66. * Influence of Darwin, 59. 
* Reconstruction, 49. 
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what is there left but to invoke a supernatural source of evil? We 
are told to have faith in the active tendencies of the day.** But 
these tendencies may destroy all the values of civilization. As a 
temporalist Dewey puts the Golden Age in the future rather than 
in the past. Such hope strengthens men, and it cannot be refuted. 
But the philosopher who piously visits the cemetery of human 
hopes may well shake his head. And this attitude is not dismissed 
by calling it a counsel of despair. There is strength as well as 
solace in fearlessly looking at things as they are. But in the end no 
philosophy is really humane, or avoids needless cruelty, unless it 
recognizes the inevitability of human suffering, defeat, death, and 
destruction and provides some anodyne through wisely cultivated 
resignation. 

So long as human beings lack omniscience they will lack omni- 
potence and will therefore have to face insuperable difficulties and 
evils. The acceptance of the inevitable, ceasing “to kick against the 
pricks”, seems to me the great wisdom of the old religious teachers 
who, despite their supernaturalisms, had keen appreciations of the 
problems of actual living. This does not deny that all human beings 
do and should pursue what may, in the broader sense, be called 
economic ends, i.e., the increase of the means for the desirable 
kind of life. But human beings also have a craving not only for 
worship, but for subordinating themselves so as to avoid the in- 
tolerable distraction which often arises when we have to decide on 
the basis of imperfect knowledge. Indeed the history of such 
movements as Islam or Calvinism shows how submission can 
liberate human energies. No man is as happy and energetic as the 
one who is a glad slave to his beloved, whether it be a person or a 
great impersonal cause. For this reason it would be hazardous to 
deny that human beings have probably derived as much happiness 
from accepting their lot as from efforts, so often tragically vain, 
to improve it. 

I am familiar with the argument that if we abandoned all forms 
of resignation and strenuously devoted ourselves instead to the 
improvement of actual conditions there would be no need for 
resignation. But this seems to me wishful thinking requiring much 
more evidence than has ever been offered for it. Doubtless there is 

* Op. cit., 212. 
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such a thing as unwise submission. But who will deny that there ca 
is also an unwise obstinacy in refusing to accept our limitations di 
and thus wasting life in efforts that are fruitless if not worse? We sit 
in America are especially in need of realizing that perpetual motion fa 
is not the blessed life and that the hustlers may not be the only ab 
ones, nor perhaps even the first, to enter the kingdom of heaven. tir 
I am not arguing against the necessity of effort and work. But I do tic 
want to suggest a doubt about any moral system that is too social Fz 
and does not recognize the just claims of rest, of vacations from of 
the strenuous life, of retreats or escapes if you like, from the flu 
depressing horrors of the human scene and its brutal struggles. on 
Like other intellectual workers the philosopher must break away ph 
from the crowd, even as Jesus, filled with compassion for the 

multitude, retires alone to the mountain to pray. Why should philo- on 


sophy deny us any private nook in this wide universe which the m¢ 
soul may for a while call its own? est 

Dewey’s optimism is based on a “positive respect for human to 
nature when the latter is associated with scientific knowledge”. tre 
He greatly admires Bacon, who is frequently praised for his efforts all 


to free philosophy from idle speculation and logic-chopping and to ye 
bring it down to man’s business and bosoms, so that knowledge of pr 
nature may become a power for human welfare. But Bacon’s eal 
Utopia of many men working to advance man’s control of nature ev 
has been largely realized in the many researches which apply or 
modern science to machinery. And the result has certainly not been do 
free from new horrors (in peace as well as in war) added to human ine 
life thereby. Dewey, of course, is aware of some of the failures bu 
of the Baconian Utopia, but he discounts these as due to our rela- lar 
tive inattention to the problem of control of human nature [by the 
whom?] which he expects to be solved by our social sciences.” cal 
He seems to assume a relative neglect of the latter as the source of bre 
our evils. But it seems to me that since Bacon’s day politics, eco- In 
nomics, and ethics have received much more attention than physics. cor 
And the argument, that past social studies have not been sufficient- bei 
ly scientific, does not warrant the uncritical assumption that present lik 
social studies or any that we are likely to attain in the near future rea 

*” Human Nature and Conduct, 4. | 

“ Characters and Events (ed. Ratner), 719. a 
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can be sufficiently advanced to solve our fundamental human 
difficulties. Such a degree of progress in science does not depend 
simply upon our willingness to follow one or other method. We are 
faced with insuperable difficulties. Moreover, when men do learn 
about the forces which control human nature the results are some- 
times even more frightful. The psychology of persuasion as prac- 
ticed by such eminently successful masters as Herr Hitler or 
Father Coughlin has shown that the constant and skillful repetition 
of demonstrable falsehoods is a far more effective way of in- 
fluencing masses of men and women than any fair argument based 
on truth. These observations may be denounced as cynical, but any 
philosophy that ignores them smacks of the wisdom of the ostrich. 

In his more sober moods Dewey is less optimistic, but still insists 
on active effort as the only way. And he claims that such effort 
means something to the universe at large.** But that can hardly be 
established on an empirical basis. Nature seems quite indifferent 
to our human values. It gives us birth and sometimes joy, but also 
tragic disharmonies in our minds and bodies. In the end it kills 
all we love. It destroys in one moment all the work of the hard 
years. Poverty, disease, insanity, and abysmally stupid viciousness, 
prevail in all societies and mock man’s pretension to be a god on 
earth. We cannot by thinking add a cubit unto our stature, not 
even stop the progress of cancerous growths, of arterial sclerosis, 
or of senescence, much less the rotation of the earth. Knowledge 
does not always help us to control the future. We often forsee the 
inevitable without being able to stop it. It is not lack of courage 
but real wisdom to recognize our limitations in the face of the 
larger world of nature that is not of our own making. The theory 
that we know only what we create or make*? would, if consistently 
carried out, deny any knowledge of the world and of those who 
brought us into it. We cannot create the world into which we come. 
Indeed if we could not be mere spectators to events beyond our 
control, neither Dewey nor any one else could report evils without 
being responsible for what happened. In wiser moments Dewey, 
like James, recognizes that our vision extends beyond our manual 
reach or control, and that vision is itself an intense form of life. 

Though Dewey himself is naturally interested in the analysis of 


“ Experience and Nature, 420. * Op. cit., 428. 
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general ideas such as the nature of the individual or the state, his $ 
distrust of universals makes him at times scorn all attempts to te 
refine our “general concepts of institutions, individuality, state, b 
freedom, law, order, progress, etc.”.** Especially does he turn his ce 
back on all discussions as to the nature of the summum bonum or W 
ultimate good. He advocates instead concentration on the removal th 
of specific evils. I think that this prevents him from formulating st 
any adequate theoretic guide, any Ariadne thread out of the ir 
labyrinthian mazes of experience which philosophy should offer if tt 
it is to be of any help in the analysis of diverse social problems. 0: 
Impressed with the difference of opinion among philosophers in tl 
regard to abstract questions, he seems to think that we can get al 
more agreement on specific issues.“ This seems to me to ignore st 
the intensity with which people do divide on specific social issues. u: 
If theorists do not agree (because in fact they do not want to), T 
the disinclination comes from practical life rather than from pure tc 
theory. Moreover, we can get little help from the maxim that at 
every situation must determine its own concrete good.*® The m 
world does not break itself up into a number of distinct atomic al 
situations each with a determinate good. That which will remove m 
some economic evil may bring about worse political ones, and vice m 
versa. And we have no common unit to measure heterogeneous is 


social values. This defeats the counsel to remove one evil at a time. 
Nor do we get very far by saying that what is good in any situa- 


re 
tion cannot be answered a priori but depends on actual conditions, be 
if we have no guide as to the nature of the dependence. n 
In one phase of his thought, in his faith in progress, Dewey does ec 
attempt a general formula as to the summum bonum, and that is ar 
that growth is the only moral good. But, since all sorts of vicious- th 
ness also grow and spread, this formula offers us no discriminating 
test. And what on this view ts the moral end for those who are in Ww 
homes for the incurable or are losing their means of support, their m 
health, or are dying too slowly under helpless conditions? ‘Let us es 
do the best we can’, is meaningless, if we have no idea as to what be 
is best or how it can be found. ag 
It would be absurd to charge Dewey with being altogether in- hi 
* Reconstruction, 193; cf. 188, 190, 192. ci 
“ Op. cit., 165. “Op. cit., 163. 
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sensitive to the values of enjoyment. But his writings do not seem 
to appreciate the classic values of solitude. His psychology is too 
behavioristic and social. He places too much emphasis on being 
continually on the go, without regard to the places whereto it is 
worth while to go in order to stay rather than merely to pass 
through. This is analogous to the attitude which leads him to 
suppose that physical science has banished the idea of substance 
in developing the idea of function. In any case, against his view 
that rest and enjoyment are to be viewed as merely re-creational 
or instrumental for further activity, I think we should recognize 
that they are ends in themselves and that life would not be worth 
anything without them. Contrary to his explicit denial, I should 
still maintain that many activities that are instrumental in enabling 
us to attain the things we enjoy, are still dreary and depressing. 
That indeed is the condition under which most men work in order 
to procure the things that make life worth while for themselves 
and their families. It does not prove anything to say that enjoy- 
ments, or, in his own terminology, “consummatory values”, that 
are not also instrumental will turn to dust and ashes in our 
mouths.** All life and activity will also do that in the course of our 
mortality. Rest is no more merely a means of activity, than peace 
is merely a means to war. 

Throughout the ages, wise men have cultivated philosophical 
reflection regardless of its bearing upon the social struggle, not 
because they were cowardly or lazy members of a class of eco- 
nomic parasites, but because they recognize that in the pursuit of 
cosmic truth we are least subject to the uncertain turns of fortune 
and least likely to make others as well as ourselves suffer from 
the results of sowing vain hopes. 

I must not conclude this ungracious task of devil’s advocate 
without reiterating my profound conviction that in these days of 
morbid and deadly irrationalism John Dewey is rendering in- 
estimable service in maintaining the liberal faith in enlightenment, 
based on free thought. But my criticism is not directed so much 
against his positive efforts as against incidental negations due to 
his unfortunate polemic against classical philosophy or to insuffi- 
cient emphases on the things that are not in the center of his in- 

“ Experience and Nature, 365. 
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terests. The zeal which has actuated moralists and humanists aims s 

at persuasion, at making others join our church or party rather c 

than to suspend judgment where the evidence is inadequate. Ardor f 

for social reform is admirable in any one, but detachment and a te 

critical attitude are the special duties of those who as scientists or n 

philosophers have to maintain the canons of intellectual integrity. a 

Too often has devotion to temporal causes turned philosophical il 

light into partisan heat. And Dewey surely agrees that we need I 
to keep in mind the words of Emerson: He serves all who dares 

be true. f 

Morris R. COHEN b 

New Yorx City @ 

DEWEY’S CONCEPTS OF EXPERIENCE . 

AND NATURE 

EN years ago, when Mr. Dewey was only seventy years old, a 

a session of the Association meeting in this place was devoted a 

to a phase of his philosophy. I seem to remember reading a paper n 


at that session in which I recounted the tragedy of thirty-two years 
occupied in refuting Dewey while Dewey remained unconscious 
of what had happened! 

I have now a different and happier report to make. Not, I 
hasten to say, that Dewey has changed, but that I have largely 
ceased to read him with polemical intent: I read him to enjoy him. 
In this I succeed far better, in fact I am almost completely suc- 
cessful! Only, the question continues to trouble me whether Dewey, 
if he knew about this, would regard it as an improvement on my 
part or as a retrogression. 

Let me enlarge briefly on this parable. 

Experience, as Dewey says, consists in the first instance not of 
highly theorized contents, but of things had and enjoyed. And 
even highly theorized contents, sciences, and philosophies, in so 
far as they are among the facts of the world, we must also as 
empiricists count among the objects to be, first of all, had and 
enjoyed. Dewey suggests that he can take even a transcendental 
philosophy that way, as well as all the (other?) dreams, illusions, 
enthusiasms, superstitions of the race. For every mode of thought 
and feeling has its history; it has been begotten somewhere and ce 
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somehow; there is a motivation which attends its genesis and its 
continued seat in the minds of active men. In brief, there is a 
factual psychological englobement of the theory, which is bound 
to be instructive because it is human; and by way of this englobe- 
ment, empiricism becomes or should become the most hospitable of 
all attitudes of the mind. All modes of thinking, feeling, speculat- 
ing, fancying, believing, come to an ultimate democracy on this 
level of experience. 

I am reminded that Kant introduced a similar democracy, but 
from a different angle. When he said that the ‘I-think’ can always 
be prefixed to any notion we may entertain, he defined the logical 
englobement of ideas, or what has since been called the ‘logo- 
centric predicament’. Dewey’s empiricism makes in substance the 
same remark; but the ‘I-think’ (or ‘they-think’) which Dewey 
can always prefix is not a mere logical point of reference; it is 
a bit of history having its date, and arising in the quandary of 
an actual thinker and doer; it defines the psychological’ englobe- 
ment of that notion or thought. 

On the face of it, this addition of the psychological ‘I-think’ 
gives us a completer view of the whole situation. But—and here is 
the puzzle—with the addition something seems to have escaped. 
To assert ‘John is a rascal’ is less complete than to say ‘I think 
John is a rascal’, but it is more forceful: the prefix ‘I think’ may 
relieve me from an action for libel, because in telling the truth 
more circumspectly it withdraws the force of assertion from the 
outer world. Just because we can all take Zen Buddhism as one 
of the empirical shapes of human self-discipline it falls short of 
the way Zen Buddhism would like to be taken. And if I halt at 
the point of taking Dewey’s philosophy that way, as a mode of 
thought to be had and enjoyed in its psychological englobement, 
I am paying it less than its due respect. Just because the psy- 
chological ‘I-think’ (or ‘he-thinks’ or ‘they say’) is a sun which 
shines equally on the just and on the unjust, it is an absolute which 
evades the battle. If we examine the psychology of the teacher in 
the moment of his teaching, his motive contains the paradoxical 


*The biological englobement, fundamental in Dewey’s thought, may be 
taken as implied in this term; ‘historical englobement’ might be used to 
cover both. 
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demand that the personal and historical origins of his propositions en 
shall be forgotten, and that his teaching be taken in its naked is 
propositional force. 

Thus when we celebrate today the eightieth birthday of John to 
Dewey, we do so because Dewey’s philosophy is not merely a an 
philosophy thought out today and yesterday by John Dewey, but sh 
also a majestic body of thought to which the years and their story ‘d 
are irrelevant. If I may venture the paradox, what makes history tic 
important is that it englobes something superhistorical ; the mean- fa 
ing of the particular is in the universal.? This is the substance of th 
what I shall here try to illustrate, by way of comment on Dewey’s wi 
concepts. th 

I shall begin with the concept of Experience. ha 

I, EXPERIENCE I 

In the second edition of his Carus Lectures, Dewey abandons aa 
the remark that experience is a weasel word, and says instead that gt 
experience is a double-barrelled idea. This change implies, I think, th 
an improvement in the moral status of the weasel; a residue of ~ 
his duplicity has seemed on reflection to be worth keeping. In 

| the undivided totality which experience is, there can be dis- if 
tinguished (1) a stuff of experience and (2) a way of dealing th 
with it. We never know what experience is by simply knowing 4 
the grist fed into the mill of perception. Somebody has ‘gone ” 
through the experience’ of having smallpox or has ‘had the ex- wa 
perience’ of trying to climb Mount Everest ; in such expressions we th 
habitually denote the experience by its subject-matter; but the 
question of interest is, How did he take it? Did he whine through - 
it? did he ‘get a kick out of it’? did he make something of it? is r 
there a story in it? , 

Why should any experience give rise to a story? Because a given be 
stuff may be taken in an incalculable variety of ways. The 
physician’s case-record of the smallpox patient, or the log of the 
expedition, makes no story; but in the way this stuff is taken there 
is emotion, imagination, moral and esthetic meaning ; and the true » 

* This is but a half-truth. It is also true that the universal means the hi 
particular. I want here to emphasize the fact that ‘meaning’ is a two-way th 
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empiricist will include all this, because it is all there. Experience 
is a grist interfused with the way of taking it. 

The grist itself has to be understood as that which we mean 
to be dealing with; and since we mean to be dealing with things 
and not with sensa, with chairs rather than with odd perceptions, 
shapes, colors, experience is of things. In calling attention to the 
‘doing and suffering’ which make experience, Dewey has no inten- 
tion of dissolving its objects into perceptions. Men ‘do and suffer’ 
farming (for example) : but they experience not only farming but 
the farm, the fields, the wood-lots, the stock, the implements, the 
weather, the crops. Experience is the inseparable engagement of 
the objects of our concern with the concern, the beings loved and 
hated with the loving and hating. 

(So far, I think I am on the ground of Dewey’s conception ; and 
I believe I shall be still within his meaning if I make a simple 
inference. The objects of experience blend into their own back- 
grounds; as we experience things, we experience the setting of 
things. Some of these backgrounds—like space and time—are 
common backgrounds; and the common setting of all things hav- 
ing such common backgrounds is briefly describable as ‘nature’. 
If this is the case, we establish one point in the relation between 
the conceptions of ‘experience’ and ‘nature’, namely that nature is 
a persistent object, a constant in all experience. Experience is of 
nature, as incorporated into our doings and carings ;.or, Experience 
is our doing and caring “penetrating into nature and expanding 
through it”.) 

It is this undivided totality which for Dewey is the beginning 
and ending of all thinking: it is near to what some of our Con- 
tinental brethren have been calling the “Concrete”, and some others 
“Existenz’ ; and if I am not mistaken it is akin to what Muenster- 
berg once called “die reine Erfahrung’”. 


II. THOUGHT AS A FUNCTION WITHIN EXPERIENCE 


Now, for Dewey, thought is a function within experience, under- 
stood in this concrete fashion. 

As I understand the contrast which he wishes to make between 
_ his way of thinking and other ways, it lies here: he points out that 
thought always has a working relation to its beginning and ending 
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in gross experience; it has something to resolve and to clarify 
through its task of enquiry; and what thought is must be judged | 
by that temporal function. | 

It is for this reason that Dewey regards scientific method as | 
exemplary for philosophy also. | 

For the theoretical journey of science is everywhere understood 
to be a part of experience: it debouches in experience ; its terminal | 
wire is well grounded. If the conceptions devised in this journey 
hold good, they provide control of the course of events and also 
an enlargement of the meaning of the plainest of plain facts, 
Philosophical thought ought to have the same kind of role: it 
should be applicable to experience and testable by experience; it 
should enlarge the meaning of experience. And its conceptions 
have ‘reality-—if we wish to use this dangerous term—(or ‘validi- 
ty’ if we do not) (and I do, because the substitutes are worse)— 
only because and in so far as they fulfil these conditions. 

Lumping together scientific and philosophic thought, we might, 
I believe, resume the position as follows. Thought is a function 
within experience, engaged in remaking experience by enlarging 
our resources for the understanding and control of nature (i.e., 
for our ways of taking the grist) ; and there is no ‘reality’ outside 
this process with which either experience or thought have anything 
to do. 

And this conception of the work of thought adds an important 
trait to the conception of experience. Experience is a history in 
which the world (including nature itself, so far as it is “incor- 
porated into our doings and carings”) is being progressively re- 
made by thought. The sardonic comment of Karl Marx to the 
effect that “philosophers have been engaged in interpreting the 

_ world, whereas the task is to change it”, is here met by the doctrine 
that to interpret the world in a truly empirical sense is to change it. 


III, EMERGING QUESTIONS 


The only apology I can offer to Mr. Dewey and to you for so 
truncated an exposition, or for any exposition at all, is an instru- 
mental apology ; I had to avow the jumping-off place for the com- 
ments I now have to offer. 
With the conceptions of experience and nature so far sketched 
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out I am in general agreement. These conceptions have a good 
cutting edge, and most of what is cut away and rejected by them 
seems to me worthy of rejection. They exclude any scheme which 
sets up a result of analysis as candidate for the honorific position 
of ‘the real’, in the sense of the unit of all being. The sense-datum, 
the physical object, the mental state considered as ‘idea’, the neutral 
entity, the eternal entity or essence, are all alike disqualified for 
this ambitious réle. Analysis surely has something to do in 
philosophy as well as in science; but it is not to discover the 
metaphysical atom. 

I agree also that the philosopher’s balloon must confess the 
circumstances of its flight, and that once ascended it must not 
anchor itself in the sphere of the fixed stars. Unless it returns to 
do work in the world it left, and in the same situation as launched 
its voyage of enquiry, it affords no answer to that question. 

Dewey’s work has been so well done, that some of his proposi- 
tions which were contentious in his youth have become almost the 
axioms of the world of his mature age. But our fraternity, for 
whom the play of thought is the most germane expression of our 
seriousness, needs continually to be reminded of the profound 
human stake in the issues with which we deal, and owes perennial 
gratitude to the man who has so unswervingly done that remind- 
ing. 

The point at which I tend to diverge from the conceptions as 
stated has to do, first, with the relation between experience and 
reality, and second with the relation between the products of 
thought and that same reality. I begin to feel this divergence in 
Dewey’s account of the meaning of scientific method ; let me then 
first say a few words about that. 

Scientific questioning and answering have the virtues which 
Dewey attributes to them; they arise (ultimately) from gross 
experience and report back to the same sort of situation in which 
they arose. But, en route, the process is intellectualized to the last 
limit. The question is altered so as to refer to a body of existing 
theory ; it reads, How must this theory be amended or developed 
to provide for phenomenon X? And experience is interfered with, 
so that a single sense-datum will provide a straw looking to an 
answer. Experiment may be defined as an arrangement of con- 
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trollable events such that a terminal sense-fact shall mean a ver- 
dict of life or death to a theory. That terminal sense-fact, pointer- 
reading or what not, stands at the extremest distance which any 
grist of experience can reach from immediacy, or from that mini- 
mal cognitive burden which ‘gross experience’ carries. 

And this disparity between starting point and the consumma- 
tory moment of answer-getting is the peculiarly scientific thing. 
Refined, and ever more refined, speculation is there embedded in 
the course of facts, and there is no way to un-embed it! The 
weight of bodies near the earth continues to mean, for our ex- 
perience, terrestrial gravitation, until we get a better theory. There 
are to be sure three ways of escaping awareness of this meaning: 
forgetfulness, the artificial naiveté of the artist, the acquired in- 
tegrity of the mystic. But these anodynes are passing, and the 
mischief done by the scientist remains; for by the nature of his 
calling, he is transforming experience for all mankind; we all 
suffer the fate of having to see things through his eyes. That is 
why science is front-page news for our time and henceforth. _ 

My point is that this highly theorized moment of cognitive con- 
templation in which the fact means the theory is, to my mind, 
the characteristically scientific moment, rather than that flood of 
subsequent moments in which gross experience is lifted by the 
improved theory to a new level for all mankind. And it is so, I 
believe, because science in crowding the maximum of theory into 
the narrowed flux of event supposes itself to be coming nearer 
* to the goal we call ‘reality’, rather than removing us from it. 

This brings me to my main enquiry, that of the relation between 
experience and reality. 

(Idealistic metaphysics is supposed to have a vested interest in 
denying reality to the conceptual terms in which physical equations 
are couched, physical substances of whatever sort, atoms, electrons, 
positrons, or what not, and in indicating that these entities mean 
simply calculable relations between moments of overt experience. 
The fine-spun theoretical mesh of physics means no more and no 
less than precise reliability in succession; its particular terms are 
in a literal sense ‘constructions’, not reals. And contemporary 
physics is inclined to accept the idealist analysis to the extent of 
saying that it has no interest in non-phenomenal reals, but only 
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in the validity of predictions. In this respect, Dewey’s concept of 
experience is congenial to idealism, and I find myself beginning 
to dissent at precisely the point in which idealism is in general 
most swift to agree.) 


IV. EXPERIENCE AND REALITY 


‘Reality’ like ‘experience’ is a weasel word; but, also like ‘ex- 
perience’, it is better to call it double-barrelled. 

In one sense it is coextensive with experience. Everything which 
enters experience, whether physical object, feeling, illusion, dream, 
system of metaphysics, is real as experienced, i.e., in its psychologi- 
cal englobement. And on this level of reality, cognition, as Dewey 
has rightly insisted, has no privileged place. 

In the other sense, ‘reality’ is an object of search, and, by that 
sign, not on the surface; and certainly not identical with whatever 
is had and enjoyed. In this sense the ‘real’ is in contrast to what- 
ever puts up a false show of self-sufficiency, and (to be dogmatic 
for brevity) may be defined as independent being, on which other 
being depends. It is an inescapable concept simply because this 
relation of dependence is itself a ‘matter of experience; we keep 
finding out that things which look, and may feel to themselves, 
independent (as we ourselves feel in our more robust moments) 
are not so, but depend on something else. 

In so far as things depend on the real, it explains them; and 
conversely, whoever seeks explanation seeks the real, whether 
under that name or under some other name he may like better. 
Since independence is a matter of degree, and C may depend on 
B, while B in turn depends on A, there are degrees of reality. 
And since there are degrees of reality, there may be degrees of 
approach to reality; enquiry might conceivably approach reality 
forever without reaching it. 

In so far as enquiry moves toward understanding (as distinct 
from mere description) it moves by definition toward the real ; its 
organ for so moving is ‘hypothesis’ or ‘theory’.* Hence follows the 
dictum: the more theory the nearer reality. This is in direct con- 
trast with the rule: the more thought the more artificial the con- 
struction and the more subjective the result. It is in direct contrast 


*By definition this is cognitive enquiry. Cf. Schilpp 525. 
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with the whole Kantian assumption that whatever is categorized 
by the mind is by that fact altered or veiled away from the condi- 
tion of the thing-in-itself. Philosophies evidently split at this point. 

The philosophies of Dewey, Bradley and Bergson, diverse as 
they are, agree in this one respect, that they all distrust conceptual 
judgment as arriving at reality. For Dewey, as I read him, the 
man who in a moment of insight leaps to an hypothesis which 
afterwards proves to be valid is not at that happy moment of 
successful induction in any particularly close contact with reality ; 
the truth of his achievement only arrives as its value appears, in 
the full process whereby it is (1) verified and (2) shows its 
power to bring about adaptations, controls, integrations. The other 
alternative, to which I adhere, is that the moment of insight is 
without further process a moment of grasping reality. The more 
theory, if it is true theory, the more reality. Let me develop this 
point. 

Accepting the maxim that the ingredients of experience are first 
had and then thought about, this subsequent thinking deals in 
general with the enquiries ‘What is this object?’ ‘On what does it 
depend ?’. In the course of these enquiries, which are always per- 
tinent, the relative immediacy of the experience of ‘having’ is lost; 
the immediate becomes charged with ‘mediation’. This is a definite 
change within experience, a psychological change; the boy’s ex- 
perience of the locomotive as somehow understood is far removed 
from his first admiring impression of dark concentrated might. 
But this psychological change must be compatible with the identity 
of the object as meant throughout the enquiry, otherwise the 
enquiry is not about something. Hence the maxim: The psycho- 
logical non-identity of the immediate and the mediated must be 
compatible with their objective identity. 

(Psychological history, so far as it is cognitive, is, on this show- 
ing, always grappling with a relatively non-historical object. Now 
is this relatively unchanging object merely meant, or believed in, 
or is it observed? Dewey is ready to say, if the object is a chair, 
and my psychological history as I walk around it and have many 
perspectives is still taken as a changing experience of the same 
physical thing, that I observe this thing. He is ready to take this 
into the total of gross experience, and regards the analysis which 
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severs the perspectives from that of which they are perspectives 
as a vicious and unreal kind of empiricism from which he wishes 
to depart. But, if the object is a molecule in the wood of the chair, 
or an atom in the molecule, or an electron in the atom, Dewey 
will not say that I observe that, but only that I think it. I agree. 
But is the atom, then, less real than the chair which I observe? 
The difference seems to be simply this: that the single chair, which 
I at no time see, is assigned an invariant position in space; and 
I am inseparably aware of space with my awareness of the several 
perspectives. I have no such direct intuition of the atom as ex- 
planatory of the many actual aspects of the chair. Nevertheless, 
the atom has, not a place, nor a region, but a spatial reference, and 
is at least as real as the chair, and on the same ground; there is 
a variety of phenomena which depend on it, and which it ‘explains’ 
or unifies ; with reference to them it is the independent being and 
the independent variable; it endures through their changes.) 

I am prepared to carry this principle to its consequences. For 
example, in spite of the impossibilities of imagination into which 
we are led by recent advances in physics, I must maintain (as 
against such operationalists as Bridgman) that the reality with 
which we are concerned lies not in the operations or eventualities 
but in the entities whose behavior responds to our differential 
equations. It is quite evident that we have not yet finished defining 
those entities, or formulating our equations ; but this is very differ- 
ent from saying that there are no such entities. There is no way 
of building up a philosophy which believes in the overt phenomena 
of gross experience and disbelieves in the X’s indicated by the 
intermediate theoretical structure. Operationalism is a counsel of 
despair where despair is not allowable; and, however congenial 
such philosophies may be to the subjective temper, we must decline 
their comfort. 

That Dewey is unwilling to follow the subjectivist way of 
escape he has amply indicated. He states his belief, for example, 
that there is a physical world which antedates the arrival of con- 
sciousness, and to some extent conditions that arrival; this is to 
give credence to thought as providing an outlook on reality beyond 
the reach of observation and indeed of possible verification. 

But the consequences of accepting the two principles I have here 
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put forward—(1) the more thought the more reality; (2) the 
objective identity of mediate and immediate—are far-reaching. 
One of these consequences is that, if theory severs the original 
amalgam of experience and nature into two aspects, the mental 
and the physical, that severance must be accepted as a better ver- 
sion of truth. It divides the original unity, but it is a step toward 
the real, not away from it. 


Vv. THE MENTAL AND THE PHYSICAL 


Now my belief is that theory does require this separation, and 
that Descartes was on a true scent when he made it as sharp as 
he did. Dewey and Whitehead agree in making Descartes responsi- 
ble for much of the modern metaphysical confusion. He split 
asunder what experience had joined together. And since mind was 
in his view not body, and body was not mind, he had to attempt 
a mending of his world out of materials which would not take his 
solder. Not alone could mind not affect body, nor body mind; the 
possibility of knowledge became dubious, and a whole host of 
artificial problems sprang up which a true empiricism would never 
encounter. Dewey’s philosophy has as one of its main motives the 
rejection of these sophistic puzzles. 

I wish that I could accept this liberation from the metaphysical 
burden. Chinese philosophy has been celebrated by some of its 
exponents because it has never sundered mind and body, matter 
and spirit. My own feeling is that it is to that extent an undeveloped 
philosophy ; it has not suffered the pain of dualism, and it will be 
unable, until it has done so, to work its way toward a remedy. We 
cannot solve our metaphysical problems by preventing them from 
arising. We cannot reject the analysis of water into hydrogen and 
oxygen solely on the ground that it is much better for drinking 
purposes in its undivided state. 

The principle which required the Cartesian distinction was not 
due to Descartes; it was embedded in the new science. It was 
nothing less than the modern conception of causality. The resolve 
to clear final causes out of our theories of nature carried all the 
other consequences with it. What replaced final cause was a 
causality which required (and could use) no goal because the 
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next stage of events was always completely determined. This new 
and severely self-sufficient mode of scientific description was sup- 
posed (at first) to be a sort of identity in change; cause and effect 
were equal in amount, and to be equal in amount they had to be 
alike in kind. But where there is complete likeness of kind (an 
ideal which reached its completion in the description of all physical 
change as flux of energy) quality cancels out of the equations, 
and we are dealing perforce with pure mathematics; in the real 
world of modern physics the differential equations (including 
constants and coefficients) describe all that happens. 

It is just this neat result which has been the charter of liberty 
to scientific speculation, at the same time that it has been fraught 
with profound metaphysical embarrassment. One of its first im- 
plications in this field was the “bifurcation of nature”; for, if the 
qualities of nature are no part of the business of scientific de- 
scription, these qualities find themselves relegated to the subjective, 
and the integral Nature of experience is split in two, primary 
properties in the real, secondary in the mental appearance. Against 
this bifurcation, Berkeley made the first ringing protest; then 
Hegel; then Fechner; then Dewey; then Whitehead. Dewey’s 
expressions on this point seem to me the most vigorous and elo- 
quent as well as the most extreme; for he would put back into 
Nature not alone colors, sounds, tastes and smells, but qualities 
commonly ascribed to feeling: beauty, ugliness, loveliness, terrible- 
ness, and the like. : 

He can do this, in part, because he detaches these properties 
from subjectivity—at least from the subjectivity of the private 
mind—and allows to Nature the impersonal possession—I will 
not say enjoyment—of traits which earlier centuries could con- 
ceive only in terms of the individual ‘subject. 

Now all these protests against mutilating Nature are well justi- 
fied; they recall us to sanity of judgment both about what un- 
sophisticated experience is, and about what we mean by Nature. 
But the various remedies of the scandal of bifurcation miss fire, 
I believe, because of a misconception of the difficulty. 

This difficulty appears most patent when we try to explain 
perception in terms of the physical order as an effect of qualityless 
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causes. We can explain everything except the qualities which ap- 
pear in perception; that is, we can explain everything except the 
only thing that matters; that is, we do not and cannot explain 
perception at all in these terms. 

But then it may occur to us with some relief that the modern 
conception of causal order was not intended to do this work. Its 
whole function has been to formulate quantitative aspects of 
sequence. In this it has been a complete success. And this is all 
we should have expected from it. Those mathematical relation- 
ships are valid: and in so far as this is the case, the theoretical 
construction which gives the terms of our equations is a move 
toward ‘reality’. 

It would indeed be an error to dignify this construction with 
the name of ‘the real’, which would be to assert that this mathe- 
matical order could exist by itself. This claim science does not 
make, for it does not raise the question. This error was made; 
and all the metaphysical difficulties we have mentioned followed 
from it. 

The remedy lies in recognizing (1) that the qualityless and 
desiccated Nature is an abstraction from full and concrete reality; 
but also (2) that this abstraction has an invaluable significance 
for the life of the mind. The remedy does not lie in the Berkeleian 
direction, of refusing to space and. its substance-contents any 
relative autonomy. Nor does it lie (if I am right) in the direction 
taken by Dewey and Whitehead, of ascribing to Nature a plenum 
of qualities commonly regarded as mental. It lies rather in recog- 
nizing that this very autonomy of Nature, its impersonality and 
exactitude, its absence of quality and sense, are requisites for the 
free life of the mind; and are themselves to be understood as 
dependent aspects of a total mental life. 

For observe—an old observation—: unless there is a realm of 
regular nature, no habits can be built, no cumulative mental mastery 
of Nature be accomplished. And then an observation not so old: 
unless there is a realm of being, empty of life and quality, imper- 
sonal and desiccated, we could not plow a field nor fell a tree 
without the sense of destroying life and value. The moral freedom 
to exploit nature is the requisite background for the moral unfree- 
dom to exploit one another. There is thus a positive meaning in 
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the existence of a realm of the meaningless; and, in this sense, a 
perception of the meaninglessness of physical nature is a radical 
step toward an idealist interpretation of reality. 

Thus the scandal of bifurcation is only genuinely repaired by a 
type of objective idealism (still to be worked out in detail) ; and 
the extraordinary generosity with which contemporary naturalism 
enriches the concept of Nature with the attributes of the soul 
(which I might irreverently describe as a sort of give-away!) is 
striking evidence of the need for such a philosophy. 


VI. EXPERIENCE AS DIALECTICAL 


Let me now in conclusion recur briefly to the concept of experi- 
ence, and to the place of thought in experience. 

Thought is indeed an enquiry devoted to the resolving of prob- 
lematic situations; it is also true that thought often creates the 
dilemmas which further thinking has to resolve. The abstraction 
of nature from experience was one of those thought-begotten 
dilemmas. The historical conception of thinking will recognize 
some of these dilemmas as natural, perhaps inevitable, stages of 
growing insight ; and such recognition is the source of the ‘dialectic’ 
in its modern form, according to which experience is dialectical. 
Experience, in being remade by thought, is remade in a certain 
order of cumulative meaning. 

I should like to recommend a view of the ‘dialectic’ as an em- 
pirical method in philosophy, a sort of consecutive induction. In its 
simplest form it is a succession of hypotheses about the nature of 
the world, each one tested in experience, each one in turn found 
inadequate and replaced by a better one, when mankind has been 
fortunate enough to find a thinker. It assumes racial persistence 
in coritinuing its metaphysical enquiry; its nerve is that there is 
a reality to be apprehended by thought, and that thinking may 
under favorable conditions continue to approach it. 

(In its more detailed form, the reporters of the dialectical prog- 
ress of mankind have been prone to point out that new hypotheses 
tend to arrive, not in a sporadic or linear fashion, but commonly 
in pairs of contrasting views, as if thought in exploring a dis- 
tinction in experience, as between universal and particular, mind 


and matter, fact and value, lost its balance and became partisan 
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on two sides at once. Thus, as Dewey has well pointed out, the 
same situation (Descartes’ dualism) produced the subjectivist and 
the materialist movement in philosophy ; and again the same situa- 
tion which permitted the spread of Hegelianism begot the revolt 
of the Left Wing and the Marxian version of history.) 

But let these formal peculiarities of experience as a thinking 
process be what they will; what I wish now to consider is the 
temporal arrival of that thinking. Is it possible that the dialectic 
should reach a goal? And that experience should thereby contain 
an element which is not transitional? My belief is that two things 
can be said of the dialectic of experience: it never arrives and it is 
always arriving. 

It never arrives in the sense that its task is finished, the last 
hypothesis verified, and interest in the temporal aspect of thought 
thereby lost. Since every idea by its nature is a member of the 
total system of ideas, to experiment with any idea is to experiment 
with the system ; in this sense all ideas are undergoing experiment 
all the time. On the other hand, truth is reached; and all truth is 
in one sense eternal truth. We have only to consider how revolting 
a world it would be if all insight and valid judgment were reserved 
for those who come in at the end of an infinite time-series, that is, 
who never come at all, to perceive that this is not the world we 
live in. There is a sense, and I can quote Dewey for it, in which 
we know; that is, knowing is an experience which is had. But if 
it is knowing which is had, and not merely supposing we know, 
then in some sense there is certainty and absolute knowledge, for 
in this phrase the adjective ‘absolute’ merely emphasizes without 
changing the fact. 

There is a difference which every man knows by experience 
between believing it probable that something is so and seeing that 
it must be so. We do have the occasional experience of perceiving 
necessity ; and when we have it, the time-process has produced 
something free of time. This is, in fact, the normal result of ex- 
perimentation. The Egyptians did a lot of good experimentation 
with astronomy and surveying; then the Pythagoreans saw the 
law of the hypotenuse, and further experimentation became at 
once superfluous. Once we see that the diagonals of a square 
must be equal, to continue measuring them to see if they are equal 
is a sign not of intelligence but of stupidity. 
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We experiment with many a more complicated object in which 
certitude is difficult. We are experimenting, for example, with 
democracy. We have not made a complete success of democracy. 
Some have given it up as a bad job, and are experimenting with 
something radically different. Now if our attitude toward the 
matter were purely empirical, we could have no manner of ob- 
jection to having anyone experiment with anything, for instance, 
with killing off the surplus population, as one humanitarian old 
Pharaoh is said to have done by throwing 80,000 beggars into a 
quarry, both for their sake and for that of the survivors. Why 
not? A simon-pure empiricism should admit the possibility that 
any effect might come from any cause; the singing of a tea-kettle 
may cause the grain to sprout in the fields. But we do not believe 
it; nor do we believe that rulers who cannot rule without frequent 
purgings of party and army and populace are on the right scent. 
That is, we are not pure empiricists. If our version of democracy 
is not working too well, we shall not try the full totalitarian pro- 
gram; we shall try another version of democracy. There is a 
lurking conviction which guides the choice of the next hypothesis. 
Something about democracy, we fancy, is necessary. That some- 
thing is not expressed in the supposed axiom that ‘all men are 
created equal’. But there may be a better formula; some kind of 
equality is assumed in conversation, in small groups of friends, in 
codperation of all sorts; and if we could capture that we might 
have the key to the larger equality. We can abandon any formula 
for our absolute ; we cannot abandon the thing itself without being 
swung back to it. The principle which has been appealed to in 
discourse that there are some propositions which we cannot deny 
without in some way implying their affirmation, and that such 
propositions must be true—this principle has its experimental 
expression, illustrated in this compulsory return to some incor- 
poration of equality. Such compulsory return is the experimental 
sign of an absolute, hidden but doing its work, and some day we 
shall see it; and it will then appear to us as an a priori truth. 

Our philosophical era has, I believe, accepted too easily a de- 
featist attitude in regard to its certainties. Having to surrender 
a formula, it has surrendered its meaning. And this is serious, for 
it is essential that truth be cumulative; and it cannot accumulate 
unless something of what is achieved can Jast. Our concept of 
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experience then will be incomplete unless it contains this element 
of stability, this backbone. Vitality indeed requires that even the 
backbone have its metabolism; and our certitudes are perhaps 
best held, less in the shape of inflexible axioms, than in the shape 
of that persistent and mystical sense of direction in the succession 
of our hypotheses which is the secret of induction, and—shall we 
say ?—the spinal cord of experience. 
WILLIAM Ernest HOCKING 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


NATURE IN EXPERIENCE 


"THE topic announced for this session is capable of two in- 

terpretations. When it was communicated to me I took it to 
mean that the subject for discussion was the relation between the 
theory of experience and the theory of nature. When the two 
papers we have just heard were sent to me I found that impres- 
sion borne out in part. But it also became clear that the topic could 
be interpreted broadly so that anything I have written concerning 
either nature or experience is open for consideration. I had then 
to decide how should I plan my reply. I have adopted the first of 
the two topics. It has the advantage of enabling me to centralize 
what I have to say, since I should otherwise have to disperse what 
I have to say over a large variety of topics. It has the disadvantage 
that it may seem to show lack of respect for some quite important 
criticisms that are passed over, and perhaps that of accepting as 
sound the interpretations upon which the criticisms rest. 

In this dilemma the finally decisive consideration was that the 
course which enables me to introduce more unity and organization 
serves also to focus attention upon a problem which is so central 
in philosophy that it must be met and dealt with by all schools. 
The theme of the Carus Lectures, to which we are having the 
pleasure of listening, brings to our attention the importance of 
the category of perspectives, and this matter of perspectives is 
basic in the issue of the connection between nature and experience. 
I find that with respect to the hanging together of various prob- 
lems and various hypotheses in a perspective determined by a 
definite point of view, I have a system. In so far I have to retract 
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disparaging remarks I have made in the past about the need for 
system in philosophy. 

The peculiar importance in philosophy of a point of view and 
of the perspective it institutes is enhanced by the fact that a fairly 
large number of alternative points of view have been worked out 
in the history of philosophy in terms of the ways in which the 
world looks from them; that is to say, in terms of the leading 
categories by which the things of the world are to be understood. 
The significations attached to words and ideas which recur in 
practically every system tend to become fixed till it seems as if 
no choice were left, save to give the terms (and the problems to 
which they relate) the import sanctioned by some one or other 
past philosophic point of view. In the degree in which a philosophy 
involves a shift from older points of view and from what is seen 
in their perspectives, both its author and those to whom he ad- 
dresses himself find themselves in difficulties. The former has to 
use words that have meanings fixed under conditions of more or 
less alien points of view and the latter have to engage in some 
kind of imaginative translation. ‘ 

The bearing of this general remark upon the present theme has 
to do first of all with the word ‘experience’ and the allied word 
‘empiricism’. There is a long tradition of empiricism in the story 
of philosophy ; upon the whole the tradition is particularistic and 
nominalistic, if not overtly sensationalistic, in its logic and on- 
tology. When empiricism has escaped from the limits thereby set 
it has, upon the whole, been through making human experience 
the broken but still usable ladder of ascent to an absolute ex- 
perience, and there has been a flight to some form of cosmic 
idealism. Presentation of a view of experience which puts ex- 
perience in connection with nature, with the cosmos, but which 
would nevertheless frame its view of experience on the ground 
of conclusions reached in the natural sciences, has trouble in 
finding ways of expressing itself which do not seem to lead into 
one or the other of these historically sanctioned alternative per- 
spectives. 

There is a circularity in the position taken regarding the con- 
nection of experience and nature. Upon one side, analysis and 
interpretation of nature is made dependent upon the conclusions 
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of the natural sciences, especially upon biology, but upon a biology 
that is itself dependent upon physics and chemistry. But when I 
say ‘dependent’ I mean that the intellectual instrumentalities, the 
organs, for understanding the new and distinctive material of 
experienced objects are provided by the natural sciences. I do not 
mean that the material of experienced things gua experienced must 
be translated into the terms of the material of the physical sciences; 
that view leads to a naturalism which denies distinctive signifi- 
cance to experience, thereby ending in the identification of natu- 
ralism with mechanistic materialism. 

The other aspect of the circle is found in the fact that it is held 
that experience itself, even ordinary gross macroscopic experience, 
contains the materials and the processes and operations which, 
when they are rightly laid hold of and used, lead to the methods 
and conclusions of the natural sciences; namely, to the very con- 
clusions that provide the means for forming a theory of experience. 
That this circle exists is not so much admitted as claimed. It is 
also claimed that the circle is not vicious; for instead of being 
logical it is existential and historic. That is to say, if we look at 
human history and especially at the historic development of the 
natural sciences, we find progress made from a crude experience 
in which beliefs about nature and natural events were very differ- 
ent from those now scientifically authorized to the latter. At the 
same time we find the latter now enable us to frame a theory of 
experience by which we can tell how this development out of gross 
experience into the highly refined conclusions of science has taken 
place. 

I come now to certain topics and criticism to be dealt with on 
the basis of the idea of this circular relation. The most inclusive 
criticism of my friend Morris Cohen is suggested, I think, by the 
word “anthropocentric” in the title of his paper; it is expressed 
in the saying that my absorption in human experience prevents 
me from formulating any adequate theory of non-human or 
physical nature. In short, it is held that the fact—which is not 
denied to be a fact—that experience involves a human element 
limits a philosophy that makes experience primary to human 
affairs as its sole material; hence it does not admit of propositions 
about such things as, say, the origin of life on earth or the events 
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of geological ages preceding the advent of man and hence, of neces- 
sity, human experience. 

Now there is a problem here which every empirical philosophy 
must meet; it can evade the challenge only to its own damage. 
Yet the problem is not confined to empiricism; the existence of 
experience is a fact, and it is fact that the organs of experience, 
the body, the nervous system, hands and eyes, muscles and senses, 
are means by which we have access to the non-human world. 
It would seem then as if the philosophy which denies that it is 
possible for experienced things and processes to form a road into 
the natural world must be controlled by an underlying postulate 
that there is a breach of continuity between nature and man and 
hence between nature and human experience. At all events, a 
fundamental question is raised. Is experience itself natural, a 
doing or manifestation of nature? Or is it in some genuine sense 
extra-natural, sub-natural or supernatural, something superim- 
posed and alien? At all events, this is the setting in which I shall 
place and interpret some of the more basic criticisms passed upon 
my views. 

(1) There are traits, qualities, and relations found in things 
experienced, in the things that are typically and emphatically 
matters of human experience, which do not appear in the objects 
of physical science; namely, such things as immediate qualities, 
values, ends. Are such things inherently relevant and important 
for a philosophical theory of nature? I have held that philosophical 
empiricism must take the position that they are intrinsically perti- 
nent. I have written (and Cohen has quoted): “It is as much a 
part of the real being of atoms that they give rise in time, under 
increasing complications of relationships, to qualities of blue and 
sweet, pain and beauty, as that they have, at a certain cross- 
section of time, extension, mass or weight.” Now whether this 
statement is correct or false, it is simply an illustration of what 
any theory must hold which sees things in the perspective deter- 


mined by the point of view of the continuity of experience with 
nature.* 


*“Giving rise to” implies no particular theory as to causal determination, 
and the word “atom” is used illustratively. The point made would be the 
same if at some time in the future natural science abandoned the atomic 
theory and put something else in the place of atoms. 
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From the point of view of a theory which sets up breach of 
continuity it will be not so much false as nonsensical, egregiously 
absurd. I also write that domination of man by desire and reverie 
is as pertinent to a philosophical theory of nature as is mathe- 
matical physics. The point of this statement is also truistic, given 
the point of view of the continuity of experience with nature. It 
certainly is not countered by the statement that “For the under- 
standing of the general processes of nature throughout time and 
space, the existence of human reverie and desire is surely not as 
illuminating as are considerations of mathematical physics”. For 
the whole point of the passage is that qualities of experienced 
things that are not the least bit illuminating for the understanding 
of nature in physical science are as important for a philosophy of 
nature as the thing most illuminating, namely mathematical 
physics—a view, as I have said, which any theory making experi- 
ence continuous with nature is bound to hold. 

This point gains more general philosophical significance because 
of the fact that qualities and values, which are not traits of the 
objects of natural science as these are now ascertained to be, were 
once completely fused with the material of what was taken to be 
science. The whole classic cosmology or theory of nature is framed 
in this sense. It is the progress of natural science itself that has 
destroyed this cosmology. As the history of modern philosophy 
proves, this destruction brought about that crisis which is repre- 
sented by the bifurcation that is expressed in the opposition of 
subjective and objective, mind and matter, experience and nature. 
The problem involved is one which all philosophies alike must 
face. Any one view, such as the one I have set forth, can be in- 
telligently criticized only from the standpoint of some alternative 
theory, while theories of bifurcation have their own difficulties 
and troubles, as the history of modern thought abundantly proves.’ 


? While Cohen, it seems to me, has somewhat overstated my opposition to 
Greek and medieval philosophy, it is just the fact of the enormous change 
that has taken place in the method and conclusions of natural science which 
is the ground of my insistence upon need for a radical change in the theory 
of nature and of knowledge. Upon this point, it seems to me that is rather 
Cohen than myself who fails to attach sufficient importance to physical 
science in its relation to philosophy. Piety to classic thought is an admirable 
trait; but a revolution in the physical constituents of nature demands con- 
siderable change in cosmological theory, as change in the method of inquiry 
demands reconstruction in (though not of) logic. 
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Affirmation of the continuity of experience with nature has its 
difficulties. But they are not grasped nor the theory refuted by 
translating what it says into terms of a theory which assumes that 
the presence of the human factor in experience precludes getting 
from experience to the non-human or physical. 

(2) The passage which has been cited about the “real being” 
of the atom contains an explicit contrast between nature as judged 
in a short-time span or “cross-section” and in a long temporal 
span—one long enough to cover the emergence of human beings 
and their experiences. In order to be understood, what I have said 
about genesis and function, about antecedents and consequences, 
has to be placed in the perspective suggested by this emphasis 
upon the need of formulating a theory of nature and of the con- 
nections of man in (not to) nature on the basis of a temporal 
continuum. 

What is basically involved is that some changes, those for 
example which terminate in the things of human experience, form 
a history, or a set of changes marked by development or growth. 
The dichotomy of the old discussion as to whether antecedents or 
ends are of primary importance in forming a theory of nature is 
done away with when growth, development, history is taken to 
be primary. Genesis and ends are of equal importance, but their 
import is that of terms or boundaries which delimit a history, 
thereby rendering it capable of description. The sentence before 
the one about the atom, reads, for example, as follows: “For 
knowledge, ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ have a partial and truncated being” ; 
the paragraph as a whole is devoted to criticizing the notion that 
causal conditions have a “reality” superior to that of outcomes or 
effects. It is argued that the prevalent view which attributes 
superior rank to them results from hypostatizing a function: the 
function of causal conditions as means of control (ultimately, the 
sole means of control) is converted into a direct ontological prop- 
erty. Moreover, the chapter of which the paragraph is a part is 
devoted to showing that while Existence as process and as history 
involves “ends”, the change from ancient to modern science com- 
pels us to interpret ends relatively and pluralistically, because as 
limits of specifiable histories. 

Of the many special points which follow from this basic ele- 
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ment in my theory of the connection of experience with nature— 
as itself an historical outcome or ‘end’, I shall here deal with only 
one. In what I have said about meanings my critic finds an undue 
importance attached to consequences; in what I say (in a discus- 
sion devoted to a special problem) about the background of Greek 
philosophy he finds an equally one-sided importance attached to 
genesis. That in discussion of one particular history the emphasis 
with respect to a particular problem falls upon results, and in 
another history discussed in respect to another particular problem, 
emphasis falls upon antecedents, involves no inconsistency. With 
respect to consequences in their connection with meaning and 
verification I have repeatedly and explicitly insisted upon the fact 
that there is no way of telling what the consequences are save by 
discovery of antecedents, so that the latter are necessary and yet 
are subordinate in function.* 

(3) Another aspect of the perspective determined by the point 
of view expressed in the continuity of nature and experience con- 
cerns the relation of theory and practical ends, particularly of 
physical science and morals. It is about this point, unless I am 
mistaken, that the fundamental criticisms of Cohen cluster, since 
the passages upon which the criticisms are based are interpreted 
in another perspective than that in which they are stated. The 
fact that I have, quite consistently and persistently, as far as I am 
aware, insisted that inquiry should follow the lead of its subject- 
matter* and not be subordinated to any end or motive having an 
external source, is less important than the fact that any other view 
would be contradictory to my main theses regarding (i) the place 
of the natural sciences in the formation of the ends and values of 

* My use of the compound word “genetic-functional” to describe what I 
regard as the proper method of philosophy is, then, directly linked to the 
position taken regarding the temporal continuum, 

*I would call attention to one passage, found on pp. 67-68 of The Quest 
for Certainty (cf. p. 228). The text states the nature of the ambiguity in 
the word “theoretical” which is the source of misunderstanding, the con- 
fusion of the attitude of the inquirer with the nature of the subject-matter 
inquired into. It is explicitly said that the former must be theoretical and 
cognitive, purged of personal desire and preference, marked by willingness 
to subordinate them to the lead of subject-matter. But it is also said that 
only inquiry itself can determine whether or not subject-matter contains 
practical conditions and qualities. To argue from the strictly theoretical 
character of the motives of the inquirer, from the necessity for “distinter- 


ested curiosity”, to the nature of that investigated is a kind of “anthropo- 
centricism” of which I should not wish to be guilty. 
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practical life, and (ii) the importance of the experimental method 
of the natural sciences as the model for the sciences involving 
human practice, or the social and moral disciplines. 

The view I have put forward about the nature of that to which 
the adjective “physical” applies is that, while it is arrived at by 
following out clews given in directly experimental matter, it consti- 
tutes the conditions upon which all the qualities and terminal val- 
ues, the consummations, of experience, depend. Hence those things 
which are physical are the sole means that exist for control of 
values and qualities. To read anything extraneous into them, to 
tamper in any way with the integrity of the inquiry of which they 
are the product, would thus be to nullify the very function in terms 
of which the physical as such is defined, I have even gone so far as 
to ascribe the backwardness of the human, the practical, sciences 
in part to the long period of backwardness of the physical sciences 
themselves and in part to the refusal of moralists and social scien- 
tists to utilize the physical, especially the biological, material that 
is at their disposal. 

(4) These considerations bring me to my view regarding the 
nature and function of philosophy, a point which I think will be 
found crucial for the interpretation, and hence the criticism, of 
the passages upon which Cohen bases his view that I have pretty 
systematically subordinated inquiry, reflection, and science to 
extraneous practical ends. For speaking of philosophy (not of 
science) I have constantly insisted that since it contains value- 
considerations within itself, indispensable to its existence as 
philosophy—in distinction from science—it has a “practical”, that 
is a moral function, and I have held that since this element is 
inherent, the failure of philosophies to recognize and make ex- 
plicit its presence introduces undesirable properties into them, 
leading them on one side to make claims of being purely cognitive, 
which bring them into rivalry with science, and on the other side 
to neglect of the field in which they may be genuinely significant, 
that of possible guidance of human activity in the field of values. 

The following passage is fairly typical of what I have said: 
“What would be its [philosophy’s] office if it ceased to deal with 
the problem of reality and knowledge at large? In effect, its func- 
tion would be to facilitate the fruitful interaction of our cognitive 
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beliefs, our beliefs resting upon the most dependable methods of 
inquiry, with our practical beliefs about the values, the ends and 
purposes, that should control human action in the things of large 
and liberal human import.’® Now whether this view of the nature 
of philosophic as distinct from distinctively scientific inquiry is 
correct or incorrect, the following points are so involved that the 
view cannot be understood without taking them into account: (i) 
It is an aspect of the general position of the experiential con- 
tinuum constituted by the interaction of different modes of ex- 
perienced things, in this case of the scientific and the moral; (ii) 
it gives philosophy a subject-matter distinct from the subject- 
matter of science and yet inherently connected with the latter, 
namely, the bearing of the conclusions reached in science (“the 
most dependable methods of inquiry”) upon the value-factors in- 
volved in human action, with criticism of current beliefs and in- 
stitutions involving value-considerations, on the ground of the 
cognitive conclusions of science; (iii) there is no subordination 
of the results of knowledge to any preconceived scheme of values 
or predetermined practical ends (such as fixes the usual meaning 
of “reform”), but rather emphasis upon the reconstruction of 
existing ends and values in behalf of more generous and liberal 
human activities. 

Now whether this view of philosophy is right or wrong (and 
my critic says nothing about what he takes to be the subject-matter 
and function of philosophy in connection with, or distinction from, 
that of science), if what is said about philosophy is taken to be 
said about science or about reflection in general, the meanings 
which result will be justly exposed to all the criticisms passed upon 
them.° It is perhaps significant that Cohen himself virtually recog- 


* The Quest for Certainty, 10. 

*It often happens in addition that what is said about a particular type of 
philosophic system, in a context which qualifies what is said, is taken b 
Cohen absolutely, without See, For example, if the reader will 
consult the passage (The Influence of Darwin 298-299) containing the 
words “luxury”, “nuisance”, etc., it wil be seen that instead of referring 
to philosophy in general or even to a particular historical school or schools 
—much less to impartial inquiry—it is qualified by a succession of “ifs”. 
And the passage which me (Creative Intelligence 60) that philosophy is 
of account only if it affords guidance to action, occurs in a paragraph deal- 
ing with the grounds for the difference between the popular and the pro- 
fessional reception of “pragmatism”, not in a statement of my own view, 
although the idea that philosophy is love of wisdom as distinct from love 
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nizes the presence of the human and moral factor in philosophy 
as distinct from science. For the “resignation” which he finds to 
be the lesson taught by a just theory of nature is surely a human 
and moral factor; it remains such even if I have over-emphasized 
the traits of courage and active responsibility, as I may have done 
in view of the fact that resignation and the purely consolatory 
office of philosophy have received more than enough emphasis in 
the historical tradition. But I have also pointed out that the classic 
or Catholic version of that tradition recognizes that this lesson 
of passive resignation is not final; that it has to be supplemented 
by a divine institution which undertakes the positive function of 
- guidance, and that in so far the practical logic of the situation is 
with the Church rather than with traditional philosophy which is 
minus institutional support and aid. As far as I am concerned the 
issue is between a theory of experience in nature which renders 
experienced things and operations impotent, and a theory which 
would search for and utilize the things in experience that are capa- 
ble of progressively providing the needed support and guidance.’ 
Finally, while I am grateful and deeply appreciative of Cohen’s ap- 
proval of my personal Liberalism, I must add not only that this 
Liberalism is definitely rooted in the very philosophy to which he 
takes exception, but that any theory of activity in social and moral 
matters, liberal or otherwise, which is not grounded in a compre- 
hensive philosophy seems to me to be only a projection of arbitrary 
personal preference. 

I come now, rather belatedly, to the criticisms of my other 
friendly critic, Ernest Hocking. If I grasp aright the point of view 
from which his criticisms are made, it does not involve the postu- 
late of separation of experience from nature that is found in 
Cohen’s criticisms, but rather a point of departure similar to 
mine. In that respect, Cohen’s paper involves a criticism of Hock- 
ing as well as of me, and reciprocally. The trouble with my views 
lies, then, according to Hocking, in the account I have given of 


of knowledge and that “philosophy is the guide of life” is not peculiarly new 
nor peculiarly a product of pragmatism. : 

Since readers cannot be expected to look up all quotations made from 
my writings, I will say that the sentence about the capacity of man to 
shape his own destiny is part of a passage about the atmosphere of the 
eighteenth-century thought which put forth the doctrine of the indefinite 
perfectibility of man. My own view is much more qualified, 
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experience, primarily in my failure to give its due place and weight 
to thought in relation to knowledge and to the world of reality, I 
am grateful to Hocking for his explicit recognition of the place 
given in my theory of knowledge to thought and theory, to his 
recognition that in my theory “the scientific process is intel- 
lectualized to the last limit”. His conclusion that, since I have done 
this, I am logically bound to go farther and take the position that 
“the more thought, the more reality”, thus has a relevancy to my 
position not possessed by criticisms based upon the notion that I 
have adopted the depreciatory view of thought, theory, and ab- 
straction characteristic of traditional nominalistic empiricism. 
(1) However, in criticizing sensational and particularistic em- 
piricism and in insisting upon the indispensable role of thought 
and theory in the determination of scientific objects, I have not 
gone so far as to deny the equally indispensable role of observed 
material and the processes of observation. On the contrary, I have 
criticized traditional rationalism, not indeed for pointing out the 
necessary operational presence of thought, but for its failure to 
recognize the essential rdle of observation to bring into existence 
that material by which objects of thought are tested and vali- 
dated—or the contrary—so as to be given something more than a 
hypothetical status. I quote from Hocking the following passage, 
speaking of such things as atoms and electrons: “Dewey will not 
say that I observe them, but only that I think them. I agree. But 
is the atom then less real than the chair?” My view more com- 
pletely stated is that at present atom and electron are objects of 
thought rather than of observation. But, instead of denying the 
necessity of observed material, or even the possibility of observa- 
tion of objects that are atomic in the scientific sense, I have held 
that the theoretical value of the atom consists in its ability, as a 
hypothesis or thought, to direct observations experimentally and 
to codrdinate their results. The mere observation of something 
which if it were observed by a physicist would be an atom is not, 
however, observation of an atom as a scientific object unless and 
only in so far as it meets the requirements of definition which 
has been attained by a set of systematic inferences, that is, of the 
function to which the name thought is given. The place of differ- 
ential equations in the formulation of the atom as a scientific theo- 
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retical and hypothetical object is undeniable. But the equations as 
far as atoms as existences are concerned (in distinction from their 
function in facilitating and directing further inferences) state 
conditions to be satisfied by any observed material if it is to be 
warrantably asserted to be atomic. 

(2) The formulation of the conditions to be satisfied takes a 
form which prescribes operations that are to be performed in in- 
stituting and interpreting observations. This fact leads to consid- 
eration of what Hocking says about operations. Jf thought and 
its object as object of thought were as complete and final apart 
from any connection with observed things as Hocking assumes 
them to be, then the operational view of scientific objects would 
indeed hang idly and unsupported in the void. To place, as Hock- 
ing does, interest in the entities of differential equations in opposi- 
tion to interest in operations is to overlook, it seems to me, the 
fundamental thesis of operationalism, namely that these entities, 
as far as physics, including mathematical physics, is concerned, 
are formulations of operations to be performed in obtaining speci- 
fied observed materials and determining whether or not that ma- 
terial answers to or satisfies certain conditions imposed upon it if 
it is to merit the name of a certain scientific object, atom, electron, 
or whatever. As I have frequently said, a given scientific person 
may occupy himself exclusively with the mathematical aspect of 
the matter, and do so fruitfully as far as the historic development 
of a science is concerned. But this fact taken by itself is not de- 
cisive about the actual place and function of the mathematical 
material. 

(3) I come now to another criticism of Hocking’s, connected 
with the “reality” part of his saying “the more thought, the more 
reality”. My criticism of Hocking’s criticism has up to this point 
concerned only the first part of his sentence. It amounts to saying 
that while he has not disrupted the continuity of experience with 
nature, he has, to my mind, broken off one aspect of experi- 
ence, namely thought, from another aspect, that of observation. 
Further consequences of this artificial breach seem to me to be 
found in what he says about “reality”. It is quite true, as he says, 
that one meaning of reality is the “independent being upon which 
other things depend” ; and he finds this independent being in “the 
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content of true judgment”, a saying which seems to me to express 
in an almost flagrantly emphatic way the isolation of one mode 
of experience and its material from other modes and their things, 
For he goes on to say that Nature, as the content of true judgment 
or the object of perfect thought in its capacity of measure of 
knowledge, is the independent reality of which experience is the 
dependent derivative. 

Now reality is, I fear, more than a double-barrelled word. Its 
ambiguity and slipperiness extend beyond the two significations 
which Hocking mentions in such a way as to affect the interpre- 
tation of ‘independence’ and ‘dependence’ in the view taken by 
him. For there is a definitely pragmatic meaning of ‘dependence’ 
and ‘derivation’, which affects the meaning of that most danger- 
ous of all philosophical words, “reality”. The objects of know- 
ledge, when once attained, exercise, as I have already said, the 
function of control over other materials. Hence the latter in so 
far depend for their status and value upon the object of know- 
ledge. The idea of the ether was dropped when it ceased to exer- 
cise any office of control over investigations. The idea of quanta 
has increased its rdle because of its efficacy and fertility in control 
of inquiries. But this interpretation of dependence is strictly func- 
tional. Instead of first isolating the object of knowledge or judg- 
ment and then setting it up in its isolation as a measure of the 
“reality” of other things, it connects the scientific object, genetical- 
ly and functionally, with other things without casting the in- 
vidious shadow of a lesser degree of reality upon the latter. 

(4) This consideration brings me to the fourth point in Hock- 
ing’s paper upon which I shall comment. It is of course true that 
I have emphasized the temporal continuity of inquiry, and in con- 
sequence the dependence of conclusions reached at a given time 
upon the methods and results of previous investigations, and their 
subjection to modification in subsequent inquiries. But, as far as 
I can see, the idea that this view indefinitely defers possession and 
enjoyment of stable objects to the end of an infinite progression 
applies rather to Hocking’s position than to mine. That is, if I 
held that thought is the only valid approach to “Reality” and 
that the latter is the content of a perfect judgment, I should be 
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troubled by the question of the worth, from the standpoint of 
Reality, of all my present conclusions. 

But I do not see that the question arises within the perspective 
of my own point of view. For in the latter, instead of there being 
isolation of the material of knowledge, there is its continual inter- 
action with the things of other forms of experience, and the worth 
(or “reality” of the former is to be judged on the basis of the con- 
trol exercised by it over the things of non-cognitive experiences and 
the increment of enriched meaning supplied to them. Even from 
the standpoint of knowledge by itself, inquiry produces such 
cumulative verification and stability that the prospect of future 
modification is an added value, just as in all other affairs of life 
those accomplishments that open up new prospects and new pos- 
sibilities are enhanced, not depressed, by their power in this re- 
spect. But what is even more important is that, from the stand- 
point of the continuous interaction of the things of different modes 
of experience, the final test of the value of “contents of judgment” 
now attained is found not in their relation to the content of some 
final judgment, to be reached at the close of an infinite progres- 
sion, but in what is done in the living present, what is done in 
giving enriched meaning to other things and in increasing our 
control over them. 

In recurring to what I said at the outset about my choice of a 
theme, I wish to repeat that the limitation of my reply to 
criticisms passed upon my views only so far as they bear upon 
the problem of the connection of experience with nature is not 
intended to be evasive, nor does it evince lack of respect for criti- 
cisms I have not touched upon. I have not in the past been as 
unobservant or inattentive of criticisms as my good friend Ernest 
Hocking has humorously suggested. On the contrary, if my views 
have progressed either in clarity or in range, as I hope they have 
done, it is mainly because of what my critics have said and the 
thought I have given their criticisms. Given a point of view that 
determines a perspective and the nature and arrangement of things 
seen in that perspective, the point of view is, I suppose, the last 
thing to be seen. In fact it is never capable of being seen unless 
there is some change from the old point of view. 
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Criticisms are the means by which one is enabled to take, at 
least in imagination, a new point of view, and thus to re-see, 
literally to review and revise, what fell within one’s earlier per- 
spective. If I have succeeded today in making my views clearer 
to others than I have managed to do in my previous writings. it is 
because my critics have made their import clearer to myself. For 
that I am grateful to them, as I am deeply appreciative of the 
honor the Association and my friends Morris Cohen and Ernest 
Hocking have done me in giving time and thought to my writings. 


Joun Dewey 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. By Joan Dewey. New York, Henry 

Holt and Co., 1938. Pp. x, 546. 

The immense scope of Professor Dewey’s Logic makes it almost 
impossible to give a brief account of its contents. As for evaluation, 
on Dewey’s view (or on any other worth considering), that can be ac- 
complished, not by discussing general principles in the large, but only 
by examining their specific applications, which in these 550 packed 
pages are almost incredibly various and suggestive. The reviewer ven- 
tures the opinion that the publication of the Logic does not obviate, but 
rather makes clearer than before, the need for an early re-printing of 
the Essays in Experimental Logic. 

Students of Professor Dewey’s philosophy will find in the Logic 
fresh expression, illustration, and defense of the great themes already 
familiar to them: Intelligence (exhibited in scientific method) as a 
self-corrective process; the need for integration, in moral philosophy 
and in theory of knowledge, of speculation with scrupulous experi- 
mental observation ; the operational interpretation of theoretical mean- 
ings and of values; the conception of thought as transforming the 
situations within which it operates; the attempt to free the notion of 
experience from limitation to the mental or the private. The book also 
develops a doctrine of the unity of all explanation, according to which 
particular philosophies are opposed to one another only by their over- 
emphasis upon one factor or another in what are actually continuous 
ranges of subject-matter and explanatory procedures. 

However, the main task of the book is to interpret what have been 
called “logical forms” as “instances of a relation between means and 
consequences in properly controlled inquiry” (11); to determine how 
relevant such forms are to contemporary scientific procedure; to sug- 
gest and to work out modifications of them where these can be shown 
to be needed; and above all, to correct, wherever they occur, the mis- 
takes involved in “the conversion of a function in inquiry into an inde- 
pendent structure” (149). 

In order to carry out this task, Professor Dewey attempts to inte- 
grate in one systematic work the kind of analysis of formal relations 
usually carried out chiefly by the mathematical logicians, and an his- 
torical-sociological-biological-psychological account of the setting, the 
procedures, and the results of scientific inquiry and of logical analysis 
itself. The most drastic steps in the integration depend upon the identi- 
fication of the meaning of statements with the experimental and other 
operations into which they lead. But such terms as “operation” and 
“transformation” are given almost unlimited breadth of meaning in 
the Logic, as was “experience” in Experience and Nature, with the 
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result that it is very difficult to determine what is excluded from their 
reference. Many logicians will probably still be unwilling to accept 
Dewey’s operational account of meaning. Many others will probably 
feel that analysis, on the one hand, of the sort usually called logical, 
and, on the other hand, the history and theory of knowledge (of 
science and logic), had better be developed as fully as possible, but as 
distinct (although in no way conflicting) disciplines. If such logicians 
fail to share Dewey’s objectives and his basic assumptions, it will 
nevertheless be surprising if any of them fail to learn much from his 
re-interpretation of specific so-called logical forms and principles. 

Professor Dewey agrees with most modern logicians (and many 
of the ancients) in holding that logic, or reasoning, cannot determine 
matters of fact. He also agrees with them in recognizing the crucial 
role of language in thought (if, indeed, thinking and symbolization 
are to be distinguished at all). He gives an admirable account of the 
position that, in itself, nothing either is, or is excluded from being, 
a symbol; that it is only the being used as such that can make any- 
thing a symbol. Products of art and of industry often serve as factors 
in language; and in his eagerness to do justice to this, and other, fea- 
tures of the scope of symbolising, Dewey tends to extend the sign- 
signified relation to the point where it is indistinguishable from the 
causal relation—at least so far as that relation is used as evidential, 
i.e., as inference-supporting (51, 129, 275). 

Professor Dewey seems to the present reviewer less happy in his 
agreement with the usual contemporary position that Hume’s logical 
atomism entails a pulverization of experienced situations into dubious 
sensory elements (245), and in his agreement with the usual contem- 
porary view of Aristotle as having taught that substances are change- 
less entities (but consider his Categoriae, Ch. 5, Metaphysica, A, Ch. 
1; and De generatione et corruptione, passim.), and as having 
grounded his logic upon that teaching. Some of Aristotle’s most useful 
statements of the distinction, for example, between definitions and 
hypotheses (e.g., De interpretatione, Ch. 2, 16%19; An. Post. Bk. I, 
Ch. 10; Bk. II, Ch. 7) are formulated without reference to an ontology, 
and their significance seems to be independent of any such reference 
and also to be pretty closely in agreement with Dewey’s own position. 
On these, and other, grounds some will object to the sharpness of the 
cleavage Professor Dewey finds between Aristotelian and present day 
logic, and will rather maintain that many Aristotelian analyses are still 
as indispensably a part of our logic as most of the Newtonian theorems 
are of our mechanics. Dewey’s notion that the division of propositions 
according to quantity into “All-Some” statements entailed (and was 
not merely associated with) neglect of fine-scale and varying propor- 
tional measurements, is one among many cases in point. 

Professor Dewey defines inquiry as “the controlled or directed 
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transformation of an indeterminate situation into one that is so deter- 
minate in its constituent distinctions and relations as to convert the 
elements of the original situation into a unified whole” (104-5). There 
is, of course, the greatest difficulty in determining what would not be 
a unified whole of some sort. In the transformation that is inquiry, 
propositions play an instrumental rdle, and “since means as such are 
neither true nor false, truth-falsity is not a property of propositions” 
(287). Judgments express the relatively settled resolutions of indeter- 
minate situations, and they approach (345) the sort of truth defined by 
Peirce as “the opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by all 
who investigate ...”. Unfortunately, any actual employment of Peirce’s 
definition in distinguishing the claims of particular judgments to truth, 
would involve sociological assumptions and predictions that would in 
most cases be much more dubious than the particular judgments in 
question. 

The account in the Logic of the senses in which inquiry transforms 
its subject-matter, and the senses in which it does not, is the clearest 
Dewey has given us. His position cannot, however, be profitably dis- 
cussed in the large. Rather one must examine its adequacy as shown 
in application, in Dewey’s treatment of qualities, events, similarity, 
endurance, recurrence, classes, kinds, generic and universal proposi- 
tions, categories; and such an examination can be nothing short of a 
detailed study of the whole book. To take a single instance: “Event is 
a term of judgment, not of existence apart from judgment” (222). 
Surely all would agree with Dewey that where and when the con- 
tinuum of process is cut, what is said to be the beginning and the end 
of an event—its boundaries from other events—is a matter of judg- 
ment, of decision, and nothing inherent in the continuum of process 
unjudged. But if judgment and decision are themselves distinct from 
other sorts of processes, we should have to say, so far as our evidence 
goes, that events (or the event) probably go on quite regardless of 
anybody’s judging them, and (for the most part) not causally influ- 
enced by our judgments and decisions. 

Most students will find Professor Dewey’s treatment of procedures 
in historical and social studies especially valuable. He suggests ways 
of developing within these studies scientific methods appropriate to 
them, as contrasted with methods violently transferred from physics. 
His account of the relation of non-metrical probability judgments to 
frequency-estimates is of importance in this, as in other, connections 
(472). In social studies, as in all other fields of inquiry, Dewey 
balances, as perhaps no other of our contemporaries has done, a zealous 
appreciation of leading hypotheses with an implacable opposition to 
the pretension, wherever it arises, that any such hypothesis is either 
the last word in, or the one admissible foundation for, explanation. 


R. DENNES 
THe UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA 
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The Philosophy of John Dewey. By Fotxe Leanver. Goteborg, Eland- 
ers Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1939. Pp. 156. 


All of us who are interested in the development of philosophy are 
in debt, I think, to Folke Leander for this critical study of John Dew- 
ey’s writings. Though his own tongue is Swedish, his English is lucid, 
readable, colorful, and remarkably free from the professional short- 
hand which too frequently darkens rather than illuminates the ideas 
of a writer. Moreover, the study is based upon a painstaking reading 
of Mr. Dewey, so that we have, first of all, a comprehensive, well- 
informed presentation of what this American philosopher is about, 
and, in the second place, a dispassionate but forthright appraisal of the 
pragmatic-instrumental standpoint. 

Mr. Leander regards Mr. Dewey as “probably one ot the widest- 
spanning thinkers of our contemporary world,” many pages of whose 
writings “are veritable diadems of brilliant ideas”. And he finds him— 
Americans might take notice—“something of a literary artist”. This 
is meant “not in the sense that his style is especially polished or attrac- 
tive, but rather because his personality somehow enters into everything 
he writes and gives one the feeling of a man behind the words”. It is 
gratifying to come upon a student of Mr. Dewey who appreciates this 
inwardness of style. 

In four chapters—‘Some Elementary Lines of Thought”, “The 
Principle of Coherence and the Copy Theory”, “The Logical and 
the Alogical”, and “Language”—the reader is given a coherent, well 
digested statement of Mr. Dewey’s philosophy. Emphasis is put upon 
the action-aspect of meanings and their universal reference to testings 
in the future; upon coherence as a task in active verification ; upon the 
ultimacy of alogical elements in experience ; upon language as a social 
product which renders possible shared or partnership activity. I know 
of no interpretation of this material so intelligently undertaken or 
nearly so stimulating in its presentation. 

The remaining chapters, also four in number, in which Mr. Dewey’s 
ideas are critically appraised, do not, I fear, come up to an equally 
high standard. If this is the case, the explanation may be that the 
author is somewhat too convinced of “the classical tradition”. Uncon- 
sciously he takes this for granted as final, and, with it as a settled 
conviction, he seems to me to get some important ideas badly twisted, 
and to pass judgment upon them as if they too were based on his 
own presupposition. The chapters are called, “Thought and Action”, 
“Ethics and Social Philosophy”, “Philosophy and Religion”, and 
“The Classical Tradition”. The space allowed for this review does 
not permit discussion in detail, and instructions must be obeyed, al- 
though the temptation is strong to disregard them. 

Compressed into a few words Mr. Leander’s criticism is this. The 
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facts of experience which are to be accounted for demand the placing 
of emphasis upon a “noetic element”, a “spiritual creation”, as “the 
constructive principle in experience”. He accuses Mr. Dewey re- 
peatedly of taking a position which implies this “noetic principle” and 
then shying off from acknowledging the fact. “The noetic element in 
experience”, says Mr. Leander, “is introduced almost surreptitiously.” 
Possibly I have overlooked something, but as I read the passages re- 
ferred to the “noetic element” is not “introduced” surreptitiously or 
otherwise. It is most deliberately and carefully kept out. Mr. Dewey 
looks upon intelligence as “directing” organic energies and “antici- 
pating” the consequences. As such it is a “natural” occurrence. “Why 
not just as well supernatural”, asks Mr. Leander, “unless for emotional 
reasons?” He goes on to say that “Dewey vacillates and hesitates on 
this point. He never comes round to the idea of a noetic energy trans- 
forming the sphere of animal experience into a distinctively human 
world.” But “if one takes seriously his talk about ‘actions having guid- 
ance through their intent’, the metamorphosis would already be com- 
pleted.” The hitch in this interpretation is that Mr. Dewey really 
means what he says and not something else. 

In Experience and Nature we read: “As life is a character of events 
in a peculiar condition of organization, and ‘feeling’ is a quality of 
‘life-forms’ marked by complexly mobile and discriminating responses, 
so ‘mind’ is an added property assumed by a feeling creature, when 
it reaches that organized interaction with other living creatures which 
is language, communication.” Commenting on such descriptive state- 
ments Mr. Leander says: “All this may be true, but how did those ways 
of acting themselves become possible? Once more we must resort to 
the assumption of a noetic energy rendering possible certain organic 
attitudes.” He can hardly refrain, he says, from asking “why psychic 
and mental qualities should appear at all, when apparently everything 
would have gone on so well without them.” Readers of Mr. Dewey 
need not be told that he has not aimed to explain why they came, in 
Mr. Leander’s meaning of ‘why’; he shows that they came, and under 
what conditions they came, and he makes it quite clear that things 
would not have “gone on so well without them”. 

The final chapter of the book takes Mr. Dewey to task for his “love 
of easy interpretation”, his “sloth-conception” of “the classical 
tradition”. Like every good “classicist” Mr. Leander’s faith in man- 
kind is carefully restrained, and he accuses Mr. Dewey of a too 
optimistic faith in human nature, and of speaking “as a destructive 
rebel rather than as a constructive radical” of classicism and Christian- 
ity. We learn that Mr. Dewey tries to force experience into the 
straight-jacket of behaviorism, and, heaven save us, that if you take 
the impurities of doctrine out of his philosophy you will come close 
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to the penetrating insight of Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. In 

spite of these and other shortcomings, I repeat that I found and think 

others would find this study very readable and immensely stimulating, 
M. C. Orto 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Modes of Thought. By Atrrep North WHITEHEAD. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. xi, 241. 


This is a volume of eight lectures, six of them delivered at Wellesley 
College and two at the University of Chicago. The discussion covers 
a variety of topics, and the book owes its unity to the common point 
of view from which the specific problems are generally considered. 
Professor Whitehead explores the background and the sources of 
connotation of our general notions. He would warn us against un- 
critical use of ideas in wrong contexts and also against that slavery 
to abstractions which yields precision of statement at the expense of 
significance. “Philosophy”, he says, “is akin to poetry, and both of 
them seek to express that ultimate good sense which we term civiliza- 
tion.” This Professor Whitehead writes in his Preface and also on 
his last page, in a mellow Epilogue on “The Aim of Philosophy”. 

From this general point of view, a number of ultimate notions are 
examined, under three heads: Creative Impulse, Activity, Nature and 
Life. The first of these three parts deals with the philosophical mean- 
ing. of Importance, Expression, and Understanding. Three other 
general ideas, Perspective, Forms of Progress, and Civilized Universe, 
are treated in the second part, under Activity. The third part considers 
Nature Lifeless and Nature Alive. The wide scope of the discussion 
is thus evident. No detailed summary of it is possible within the frame 
of this review, and really no detailed survey is attempted by the 
author, who is here concerned to paint our intellectual landscape rather 
than to count the trees. We can mention only a few of the many ideas 
that arrest the reader by their enlightening power and suggestions for 
future thought. “Philosophy”, we are told, “should refrain from 
trespassing upon specialist investigations. Its business is to point out 
fields of research.” It is “the search for premises” (30, 143). 

Like Bacon, but operating on the intellectual level and collecting not 
sensed data but ideas, Professor Whitehead regards “assemblage” as 
the primary stage of philosophy. Four great thinkers have served our 
civilization in revealing to us by their philosophical assemblage realms 
of available intellectual exploration: Plato, Aristotle, Leibniz, and 
William James. The philosophical mind proceeds to systematization; 
it selects to organize, and is guided by a perspective upon the things 
it experiences. The behaviorist doctrine of mind, to be sure, would 
banish both ‘importance’ and ‘expression’. But, Professor Whitehead 
reflects, “a consistent behaviorist cannot feel it important to refute 
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my statements. He can only behave” (32). If we dissociate our 
material wholly from any realm of importance, we may get pure 
‘matter-of-fact’, but in that process of abstraction concrete reality 


. may slip through the meshes of our scientific net. We may concentrate 


on the more manageable because more schematic and simpler relation- 
ships in nature and neglect the underlying necessities of our whole 
experience in its integrity. Expression is indication in a perspective; 
apart from its context, a term may confuse or quite misdirect us. 
Language and mind mutually create each other. In discriminating and 
exhibiting patterns in nature, the mind achieves understanding. But 
nature is a process which is not really bound by our conceptual patterns 
and frames. “Too many apples from the tree of systematized knowledge 
lead to the fall of progress” (79). Sound understanding explores the 
portrayal of nature in a certain pattern, but is alert to novelty of 
pattern and expansion of conceptual frames. 

Existence if viewed apart from process fails to reveal its integrity 
of nature. Reality is not a collection or a mosaic of points. Quantitative 
measure or tabulation or mapping should not neglect qualitative dis- 
crimination or estimate or integral response. Civilization is not a bare 
schematism; it “involves the understanding of the given world in 
respect to its qualifications” (162). Insisting throughout on “the 
importance of a right adjustment of the process of abstraction” (168), 
the author points out that even in ‘nature lifeless’, the fundamental 
character of the world as process and the importance of perspective 
are making themselves evident to modern science. But in ‘nature alive’ 
activity and context are paramount. The active togetherness of things 
in concrete experience “involves some doctrine of mutual immanence” 
(225). Causation, self-creation, teleological aim and ideal purpose 
exhibit the expanding range of living experience. “The energetic 
activity considered in physics is the emotional intensity entertained 
in life” (232): this is the key-notion in constructing systematic meta- 
physical cosmology. 

Close attention to context in the use of our abstractions, response 
to new perspectives to avoid pedantry, recognition of process in 
reality, and endeavor to grasp integrity of structures, searching alert- 
ness to a world that ever exceeds our conceptual frames: these are 
some of the guiding ideas in this work of ripe reflection. Lest its criti- 
cal treatment of science be misunderstood for scepticism, Professor 
Whitehead reminds us with gentle irony that “the pursuit of phi- 
losophy is the one avocation denied to omniscience” (233). 


Rapostav A. TSANOFF 
Tue Rice InstiTuTE 


Ideology and Utopia. An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge. 
By Kart Mannuetm. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1936. Pp. xxxii, 318. 
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Ever since the appearance in 1924 of the symposium, Versuche zy 
einer Soziologie des Wissens, edited by Max Scheler, philosophers, 
psychologists, and social scientists on both sides of the Atlantic have 
been taking sides on the issues raised by this new discipline, the 
sociology of knowledge. In America this ‘issue has, however, mainly 
come to the fore since the publication, in 1936, in English translation 
of Karl Mannheim’s /deologie und Utopie (Bonn, 1929). This transla- 
tion contains, however, two very important additions to the original 
volume in its Parts I and V (pp. 1-48 and 237-280 resp.). 

Although the present reviewer feels that there are specific points on 
which Mannheim’s position lays itself open to criticism, it is not easy 
to see why the sociologists of knowledge should have aroused such a 
storm of protest against their general position. Taking that position— 
in the broadest possible outline—to be that of insisting that the 
knowledge of any human being, in the socio-economic and political 
fields, is bound to be colored by the social, economic, and political 
group to which he belongs, it is indeed difficult to understand any 
contrary view. The rejoinder generally offered, that to make such an 
admission leads to an infinite regress, since the sociologist of 
knowledge obviously belongs himself to some social, economic, and 
political group, is significant only from an absolutist point of view; 
that is to say, such a rejoinder has meaning only from the standpoint 
of a position which claims the possibility (on the part of man) of 
arriving at absolute truth. 

Since I take it that no actual sociologist of knowledge—certainly 
not Mannheim in this book—makes any such claim, the contention 
would appear to me to be quite beside the point. Mannheim nowhere 
denies the proposition that any social, economic, or political point of 
view is still conditioned. He only breaks his lances for the proposition 
that the degree of objectivity obtainable in any social study is in 
direct proportion (1) to the recognition of the perspectival character 
of all social knowledge, (2) to the realization of the specific biases 
and perspectives held by any specific observer at any particular time, 
(3) to the relative awareness of the origin of such biases and per- 
spectives within the respective socio-economic group, and, finally, (4) 
to the addition and comparison of as many other perspectives (and of 
their social origins) as possible in the process of arriving at a relatively 
more adequate knowledge of what one desires or claims to know. To 

*As by George H. Sabine in his presidential address before the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association on “Logic and Social 
Studies” (The Philosophical Review, XLVIII (1939), esp. 172-176). In 
the eyes of the present reviewer, Sabine’s critical remarks on Mannheim’s 
work are further vitiated by the fact that he obviously accuses Mannheim of 
having written a “sociology of truth”, whereas Mannheim never attempts 
anything more than a “sociology of knowledge”, in which error plays as 
significant a rdle as does the conscious attempt to rid oneself of unneces- 


sary errors by the recognition of the perspectival character of all socio- 
economic knowledge. 
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the present reviewer each of these points appears not only as wholly 
valid, but the insistence upon them is a highly important service which 
needs increasingly to be rendered to society, if we do not wish to get 
permanently entangled in mere wish-thinking or in the worship of 
traditional social concepts and commitments. Moreover, it seems 
altogether important to have our attention called to the fact that 
nowhere are men’s thoughts and conclusions more fundamentally 
biassed by the group-mind (by custom, tradition, convention, economic 
status, etc.) than in the socio-economic and political areas, unless it 
be in the area of religion; and even this latter would not prove to 
be an exception, if religion itself were interpreted as largely a social 
phenomenon. 

I quite agree with Charles A. Beard, therefore, that this is a “must” 
book for every serious student of social science. But this does not 
mean that the book is flawless. Moreover, a critical discussion of some 
of its errors at this point should be of greater value than a further de- 


tailed description of its precise contents. For example, Mannheim 
writes : 


What we have hitherto hidden from ourselves and not integrated into 
our epistemology is that knowledge in the political and social sciences 
is, from a certain point on, different from formal mechanistic know- 
ledge; it is different from that point where it transcends the mere 
enumeration of facts and correlations, and approximates the model of 
situationally determined knowledge . . . (44). 


Here he seems to err on at least two counts. In the first place, one 
wonders what possibly could be meant by “formal mechanistic 
knowledge”. Is there any such thing? If so, just what is it? The word 
“mechanistic” seems to be an exceedingly inappropriate term, used 
as an adjective to qualify knowledge (in any area). In the second 
place, even if we overlook this unfortunate terminology at this point 
and take the sentence in terms of its obvious intention (rather than 
in terms of what it actually says), it would still seem to err on the 
point of implying that what he calls ordinary “formal knowledge” is 
knowledge of directly apprehended objects, the knowledge of objects, 
that is to say, of which it is implied that they are known in no specific 
context; at any rate, they are said to be not “situationally determined”. 
Nothing, of course, could be farther from the truth. As far as I can 
make out there is no kind of human knowledge whatsoever which is 
not knowledge in some context. The context, to be sure, may not in 
every case be peculiarly social or economic; but whatever the specific 
nature of the context, it does enter determinatively into the total 
situation and therefore into the knowledge as obtained. In brief, the 
hard and fast distinction which Mannheim tries to make throughout 
between socio-economic knowledge on the one hand and every other 
kind of knowledge constitutes unquestionably an overshooting of 
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his mark. At this point the reader needs to be on the alert. 

Nor can Mannheim’s use of the idea of “total” or “general ideology” 
be accepted uncritically. In fact, his use of the idea is not only largely 
arbitrary but in detail quite undemonstrated and probably indemon- 
strable. Although it is not only legitimate, but quite meaningful, to 
say that an age, a period, or a class is—broadly—characterized by a 
“general ideology”, it simply is not true that such a “general ideology” 
completely or exclusively characterizes any person’s specific or even 
total standpoint. Even within a period or a social or economic class 
there are still vast divergencies characterizing the ideational outlook 
or point of view of individual members of the group. To slur over 
such differences as if they did not exist, or at any rate are not impor- 
tant, is certainly far from following the strictly empirical analysis to 
which Mannheim (and his translators) lay claim in their procedure. 

Moreover, the assumption of an almost complete social conditioning 
of the individual overlooks the fact—to which Mannheim’s teacher in 
the sociology of knowledge, Max Scheler, had carefully called atten- 
tion—that the early development of the child from an indistinguishable 
alter- and ego-consciousness to the achievement of a significant self- 
consciousness is itself more a matter of ripening from within than 
of the pressure of experience from without. 

Mannheim’s emphasis upon the function of will in the selection of 
data (240) seems to vitiate his major contention concerning the 
influence of social processes upon knowledge. For if the individual 
makes his selection by a definite act of his private will—even if we 
grant the influence of social forces upon the individual in making his 
decision—then the individual and his personal choice would seem, after 
all, to have much more effect on the nature of his knowledge than one 
would otherwise gather from Mannheim’s arguments. 

In spite of these shortcomings Mannheim’s book deserves careful 
reading and analysis. No one, certainly, would be inclined to deny that 
a higher degree of objectivity can be realized by the person who is 
aware of the perspectival character of every specific bit of social 
knowledge than by the person who is aware of the presence of neither 
perspective nor bias. On the other hand, it would be absurd to jump 
to the conclusion that the sociology of knowledge will, in time, make 
epistemology unnecessary. The sociology of knowledge is necessary 
as a corrective on the plane of practical social living; epistemology 
is necessary for the purely theoretical understanding of the problem 
of knowledge. The two disciplines, rather than treating each other as 
rivals, ought instead to pursue their common objective together: the 
reaching of higher and higher degrees of assurance in all our 
knowledge. 


ARTHUR SCHILPP 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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A Hundred Years of British Philosophy. By Rupotr Metz. Translated 
by J. W. Harvey, T. E. Jessop, anp Henry Stuart. Edited by 
J. H. Murrueap. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 
828. 

This book, already familiar to students of British philosophy in its 
German form which was published in 1935, is most welcome in the 
competent English translation which now appears. For it is an almost 
indispensable tool for the period of philosophy with which it deals. 
The English translation has some additional features not in the 
German edition: it gives three pages to J. T. Merz, who seems to have 
been overlooked before, two pages to A. J. Ayer, whose one book had 
not been printed when Metz first wrote, and a few other brief additions 
to the text and to the bibliographies. The main value of the present 
book, however, is that it makes still more available to students a valu- 
able history of recent British philosophy. 

Rudolf Metz confesses that his interest iies chiefly in the more 
recent developments of British philosophy and that the earlier por- 
tions of the book are designed primarily to furnish the background 
for these more recent developments. A judicious reader could, I 
suspect, reach this opinion on internal evidence. One may still turn 
to Leslie Stephen’s books for a history of the utilitarians and to such 
books as Cunningham’s /dealistic Argument for history of the British 
idealistic movement. Metz is at his best in his treatment of the prag- 
matic and realistic reactions to the idealistic philosophies and in his 
discussion of the influence on philosophy of mathematical logic and 
physical science in recent decades. His chapters on these matters, 
especially perhaps his chapter on “The New Realism”, are models 
of what historical writing in the field of philosophy should be. His 
discussions of G. E. Moore, Cook Wilson, Bertrand Russell, and 
Whitehead are extraordinarily fine; they give on the one hand a 
summary and even a brief analysis of the leading ideas of the men 
under review and on the other hand a commentary and estimate, and 
they do these two things with great skill and telling effect. Metz says 
in his preface that he aims to understand individuals for themselves 
rather than to group men into “schools”; he has succeeded admirably 
in carrying out his aim. 

An adequate review of Metz’s book would involve examination of 
each chapter, indeed of each section of each chapter, in turn, and that 
procedure is inappropriate here. Two general comments may, however, 
be made in spite of the recognition that he aims to deal with individuals 
rather than with types of thought. One of these comments is concerned 
with the réle of idealism in the history of British thought. Metz 
differs with his editor, Professor Muirhead, on this point. He regards 
Muirhead as mistaken (in his Platonic Tradition) in speaking of nine- 
teenth-century British idealism as “a rousing of slumbering forces 
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which had been present in British thought from the beginning” (237). 
He holds that this idealism “never harked back to any earlier British 
heritage” (238). In spite of Professor Muirhead’s efforts to establish 
the contrary, “we must continue to believe, then, that the philosophical 
renaissance in England after the middle of the century was a late 
off-shoot of German Idealism, that it nourished itself on German 
sources, and was penetrated by the German spirit, or, to speak more 
prosaically, that it was essentially a German commodity” (238). Metz 
is then led naturally to say in his introductory remarks on the New 
Realism that “with New Realism British philosophy has found its 
way home again” (531). The realistic developments are not, to be 
sure, an “express resumption of tradition”: they are “a genuine novelty 
in British thought”. They do, however, mark the end of the period 
of control by continental ideas—‘the idealistic movement has almost 
come to an end within the last ten years or so” (258)—and the 
emergence of more native forces and lines of thought. Then, after 
the realistic reaction against idealism was well established, it “turned 
back to its origins and became fully conscious of its connection with 
the past” (531). 

The other comment is that Metz, fair as he is to the realists and 
appreciative of their achievements, yet discloses a characteristically 
German sense of the inadequacy of a philosophical movement that 
does not eventuate in sweeping cosmic generalizations. For example, 
Cook Wilson’s standpoint, he says, can best be described as “absence 
of standpoint”: “his primary philosophical principle was the conviction 
that there is no such first principle at all” (519). Similar remarks 
could be quoted from the author’s discussion of G. E. Moore and other 
realists. Whitehead alone among the recent writers is commended for 
system-making, in which he is said to be “on a par with the great 
classical systems of the past” (590). I have no desire to challenge 
Metz’s judgment that Whitehead’s philosophy may prove to be “one 
of the highest achievements of British thinking” (though I might pause 
over the estimate of Process and Reality as the “best of all” his books 
because it is the most “systematic” ), nor should I seek to defend all 
the meticulous analyses of the Cambridge school as having a value 
correlative to the ingenuity expended upon them. But I should 
challenge Metz’s contention that there is a valid distinction between a 
method that is “primarily philosophic” and one that is “specially 
scientific” (533). I should not be fair if I accused Metz of wanting 
philosophy to speculate in the absence of sound grounds to warrant 
the speculations; for the translators have nodded a bit in their trans- 
lation of his statement that idealism and realism “im einen Fall 
primar philosophisch, im anderen primar spezialwissenschaftlich 
sind” (German edition, II, 82). Metz is contrasting an effort towards 
broad understanding and a limited attention to specialized points; 
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and he is really saying that the realists do not examine the far- 
reaching implications of their analyses. Even thus interpreted, how- 
ever, his point of view is characteristically German, in contrast 
with the essentially British nature of the realistic developments of 
which he is writing the history. The contrast is often apparent and 
may be indicated, I think, by any one of a large number of passages. 
To choose one passage at random, he makes it a limitation of Cook 
Wilson’s philosophical work that he insisted that “a thing can be 
intelligible without being explicable” (521.. It is one thing to say that 
a man does not see the full significance of his ideas; it is quite another 
to wish him to account for the existence of what his ideas analyze and 
make intelligible. In denying that Cook Wilson sought to make things 
explicable as well as intelligible, I think that Metz is virtually asking 
philosophy to explain why things are, as well as what they are. 
Maybe he is correct here, though many persons (of whom I am one) 
would think him incorrect. To make things intelligible is the highest 
function of philosophy; to seek to make things explicable is to indulge 
in fanciful mythology. Yet a restlessness with philosophies that seek 
to make things intelligible is one of the constant characteristics of 
Metz’s historical studies. None the less, even those who here line up 
with Cook Wilson against Metz will, I am sure, find that the latter 
has shown a judicious mind and a ripe understanding which are rare 
in treatments of what is virtually contemporary history. 


StTerLinc P, LAMPRECHT 
AmueERst COLLEGE 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Theories of Religious Experience, with special reference to James, Otto, 
and Bergson. By JoHN Morrison Moore. New York, Round Table Press, 
1938. Pp. xiii + 253. 

For a generation and more the phrase ‘religious experience’ has been 
freely used by writers on theology and religious psychology, often with 
little awareness of the problems involved in giving it clarity of meaning, 
In this scholarly and readable volume Professor Moore subjects the ideas 
which underlie this phrase to a searching examination. 

A lengthy chapter each is devoted to an exposition and critical evaluation 
of the theories of religious experience offered by the three philosophers 
referred to in the title. The exposition is objective and competent, and the 
criticism keen and penetrating. The author’s thorough familiarity with the 
history of his subject and with current discussions in matters of philosophi- 
cal and theological methodology is evident throughout. 

The concluding chapter analyses some of the fundamental issues brought 
out in the earlier chapters, with special attention to the problem of the nature 
and noetic significance of mysticism. The main conclusions to which the 
author is tentatively led are summarized at the end of this chapter as 
follows: “There is reason to believe that the term (religious experience) 
has to a considerable degree outlived its usefulness. Its popularity has rested 
in large measure upon its vagueness and ambiguity. . . . There should be 
a general recognition of the fact that religious experience occurs not as a 
generalized essence but in particular forms. For this reason we can neither 
impugn nor defend the validity of religious experience in general, but must 
recognize that its specific forms are of widely varying validity and worth. 
Religious experience is not any one kind of experience with constant and 
characteristic marks. Its boundaries in general are elastic and variable, 
while in any particular culture their position is an important feature of the 
cultural pattern and is determined by many factors within that pattern. 
Religious experience is not a distinct form of cognition, but is dependent 
upon the cultural environment for its sources of insight and upon philosophi- 
cal criticism for any claim which it makes to cognitive validity”. 

E. A. Burtt 


CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Die Einsamkeit. Zimmermann und Obereit im Kampf um die Uberwindung 
der Aufklérung. Von WeRNER Mitcu. Frauenfeld und Leipzig, V. Huber 
& Co., 1937. Pp. 265. 

To paraphrase the author, this double biography is concerned not merely 
with Zimmermann and Obereit, but also with rationalism and mysticism in 
the Age of the Enlightenment, with the phenomenon of the preromantic 
irrationalism and the peculiar undercurrents constantly threatening the 
Aufklérung as a rigid system. Zimmermann, the epitome of all that was 
superficial and contradictory in the prevailing rationalism, is viewed as 
being far inferior to his eccentric contemporary and compatriot Obereit. 
The latter, Milch’s study indicates, was no fantastic ghost-seer, but rather 
a systematic empiricist, albeit a mystic, whose reinterpretation of Leibnitz’s 
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monadology and whose attacks upon the pretensions of knowledge based 
upon sense experience alone helped to prepare the way for Kant. The book 
is very interestingly written and combines conciseness with thoroughness. 


Joun S. TREMPER 
Lenicnu UNIVERSITY 


Petrus Pomponatius: Tractatus de immortalitate animae. Translated by 
Wiiu1aM Henry Hay, II. Followed by a facsimile of the editio princeps. 
Haverford College, 1938. Pp. vi, 60; xxxv. 

This translation makes available to a wider public the contents of a 
treatise important in the history of Aristotelianism. The text on which 
it is based is Gentile’s (Milan, 1925), corrected from the editio princeps 
(Bologna, 1516). No hermeneutical or critical notes are offered. The render- 
ing is of the type called ‘literal,’ and is therefore in places stiff and un- 
natural; but the vigor of Pomponazzi’s thinking is not lost. 

Harry CAPLAN 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Erlebte und systematische Gestaltung in Augustins Konfessionen. Von 
Itse Freyer. Berlin, Junker und Dunnhaupt, 1937. Pp. 238. 


In this work the author aims to show that the Confessions are not a 
considered, biographical account of Augustine’s life-history but rather a 
series of religious acts and self-revelations in the presence of God. Dr. 
Freyer admits that it is possible to view the book from the point of view 
of confessio laudis, confessio peccati, confessio scientiae, and confessio 
fidei. Such approaches, while justifiable from the side of Augustinian 
theology, do not explain Augustine’s attempt to see confessio as a single 
road characterized by reflection and action. 

ALEXANDER LITMAN 


New Yorx City 


Diogenes of Sinope. A Study of Greek Cynicism. By FArranp Sayre. Balti- 

more, J. H. Furst Company, 1938. Pp. viii, 142. 

There is room for a new book on the Cynics even if it comes within a 
year after Dudley’s important History of Cynicism. Unlike Dudley, Dr. 
Sayre concentrates on the early phases of the Cynic sect. He devotes much 
space to the question of its origin, to its alleged connection with Socrates, 
and to the problem whether Antisthenes or Diogenes should be regarded 
as the founder of the school. The ancient tradition of a master-pupil rela- 
tionship between Antisthenes and Diogenes has been discredited by Dudley, 
and Dr. Sayre has some new and good arguments which make it difficult 
to believe that Antisthenes had much in common with the Cynics. 

There can be no question of Dr. Sayre’s familiarity with the literary 
sources of Cynicism, but I am less sure that he has fully succeeded in 
handling and organizing the material and in discriminating between reliable 
and less reliable evidence. In the first chapter he discusses the notions and 
valuations determining a Cynic’s attitude to life but fails to group them 
round a central idea. The reviewer holds that the best approach to the 
Cynics is from the angle of the struggle between Physis (Nature) and 
Nomos (Law, Convention) which may be traced through the fifth and 
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fourth century B.C. and in which the Cynics occupy an extreme position 
on the side of Physis. I feel that if Dr. Sayre had paid more attention to 
this struggle he might have resisted the temptation of deriving Cynicism 
from India. It seems rash to maintain that “apathy, indifference, seeking 
happiness through extinction of desire . . . are elements of Cynic teaching 
for which no Greek antecedents are found.” Any reader of Plato will realize 
that these things are within the range of Greek thought and attitudes, 
Dr. Sayre tries to find support for his thesis in Greek accounts of the life 
and thought of the gymnosophists and similar Indian groups; but we must 
not forget that the Greeks were in the habit of interpreting Oriental wisdom 
in terms of their own philosophies. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
Outvet 


Une nouvelle encyclopédie médiévale: Le compendium philosophiae. Par 

MIcHEL bE Bowarp. Paris, E. de Broccard. 1936. Pp. 207. 

This work contains a study of the manuscripts, content, and sources of 
doctrine of an anonymous work, the Compendium philosophiae, dating most 
probably from the end of the thirteenth century and perhaps rightly attrib- 
uted to Hugo of Strassbourg. The Compendium is one of those treatises 
“On the Nature of Things” of which there are so many in mediaeval litera- 
ture. In addition to his historical and analytical study of this hitherto 
unprinted work, Professor Boiiard publishes in this volume a number of 
extracts from the Compendium, according to Ms. Lat. 15879 of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale de Paris, which give a fair indication of the nature and 
content of the treatise. 

GeraLp B. PHELAN 


Tue PontiricaL INstiTUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 
Toronto 


Cornell Studies in Dynasomatic Psychology. By Maptson BENTLEY and 
Associates. Cornell University, 1938. (From The American Journal of 
Psychology, April 1938, Vol. li, pp. 203-360.) 

The title article, “Cornell Studies in Dynasomatic Psychology”, is by 
Madison Bentley and traces through two decades the evolution of the stand- 
point from which the present studies have been approached. The term 
‘dynasomatic’ is intended to focus attention upon those functions of the 
living organism which fall outside the province of the physiologist, but 
which do not require for their description an appeal to the category of 
mind on the one hand or to the behavioristic principle of motor reaction to 
a causally efficient environment on the other. Next come six studies from 
the Cornell Graduate Laboratory which deal with the functional origin 
of somatic objects (i.¢., the body, its parts, operations, states, and conditions 
considered as separate and distinct from other objects), the more advanced 
and derived forms of the ‘self-object’, the nature of anticipation, temporal 
integration in simpler forms of action, the description and origin of thought- 
objects in mathematics, and thought-solutions based on the principle of 
analogy. A summary by Bentley, “Retrospect and Prospect”, comes at the 
end. Psychologists will find in the volume evidence of progress in bring- 
ing the armchair psychology of traditional epistemology closer to the 
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laboratory; philosophers will find in it proof of the desire on the part of 
experimental psychologists to deal with the ‘higher functions’ of human 
understanding. 

Cart M. Wurre 


University OF NortH CAROLINA 


Die Grunde- und Endprobleme der Erkenntnis. Von BerTHOLD von KERN. 

Berlin, Julius Springer, 1938. Pp. xvi, 80. 

Berthold von Kern, Surgeon-General of the German Army of the East 
during the World War, placed the manuscript of this book’ in the hands of 
one of his disciples twenty years ago. It is now published on the author’s 
ninetieth birthday as a token of honor to him. In it he presents the final 
form of his modification of the Kantian theory of knowledge. The external 
world does act upon the ego, but this action is not properly termed stimula- 
tion because the ego is not isolated from its world but is united with it. 
Hence it is better called experience than stimulation. Now experience is a 
unity, and this unity is basic for knowledge but the tool of its organization 
into a conceptual system is comparison and differentiation. However, this 
activity does not modify the structure of experience so much as illuminate 
it. Hence the unity of experience is not destroyed by the activity of 
knowledge. Even the distinction between the objective and subjective systems 
of concepts is only a distinction between two systems of notions making 
explicit the character of the ego as receptive and the ego as active. Hence 
knowledge does not create an isolated domain of thought as Kant held, 
but illuminates the realm of reality. 


Joun S. MarsHALL 
ALBION COLLEGE 


Platonism, Aristotelianism, and Cabalism in the Philosophy of Leibniz. 
By Josern Poxitetra. A Dissertation. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1938. Pp. vi, 124. : 

This doctoral thesis attempts to show in detail the extent to which 
Leibniz’s eclectic philosophy is indebted to Greek, Neo-Platonic, and 
Cabalistic sources. A correspondence in thought and expression is estab- 
lished by taking a number of the main Leibnizian ideas and showing their 
resemblance to the three sources. Some of the fundamental concepts used 
to illustrate the resemblance are: Principle of Individuation, Law of Con- 
tinuity, Nature of the Monad, Spiritual Pluralism, Hierarchy in Nature. 
The similarity is clearly brought out, but Leibniz’s direct indebtedness to 
these sources, especially to the Cabala, is not convincingly proved. 

SALVATORE Russo 

Avusurn, New 


Dasein und Wirklichkeit. Eine Einfiihrung in die Seinslehre. Von Otto 

JANSSEN. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. Pp. x, 352. 

Professor Janssen’s book prepares the way for metaphysics by showing 
the futility of limiting our knowledge of reality to the traditional fixed 
schemata of consciousness, or even to consciousness as a necessary orienta- 
tion for all metaphysics. The sphere of reality is not a function of con- 
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sciousness; it is not limited to the confines of consciousness or any other 
single field of existence. The author thinks that, if the theory of con- 
sciousness with its fixed limitations loses its authority, we begin to discern 
other fields of existence besides consciousness, and our way is thus prepared 
for the discovery of as yet unrealized structures of reality. 


Joun S. MARSHALL 
ALBION COLLEGE 


Der Mensch im Sein. Eine Heimkehr aus Zweifelhaften. Von Gustav E. 

Miter. Stuttgart, Fr. Frommann, 1938. Pp. 200. 

Hegel iiber Offenbarung, Kirche und Philosophie. Von Gustav E. Miter. 

Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. Pp. 62. 

In Der Mensch im Sein Professor Miiller has as his aim the grounding 
of a true conception of man in a true metaphysics. For Miller man is not 
to be sharply separated from his world, but recognized as a part of it. 
Even the theory of knowledge has the basis of its solution in this ontological 
fact. The world of which man is a part is not to be degraded into the 
Baconian empirical world of struggle and mass production; rather, it is a 
world whose beauty and whose moral freedom find their expression in man. 
That is the reason why art and morality stand higher than nature. 

The same conception is carried out in the sphere of religion by Professor 
Miiller’s book on Hegel’s conception of Revelation, Church, and Philosophy. 
Here Hegel is used to throw light on our contemporary religious problem. 
According to Miiller the great merit of Hegel’s interpretation of Christi- 
anity lies in his discovery of its ontological meaning, and this meaning is 
for Miller as for Hegel the fullest possible life of man found in an 
existence that is harmonious with the Absolute. The recognition of this 
fuller life and the fullest experience of it are our deepest religious needs. 


Joun S. MARSHALL 
ALBION COLLEGE 


Il problema dello stato nel pensiero del Rousseau. Per Isacco Sctaky. 

Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1938. Pp. 132. 

This small volume consists of three essays, “The State and Liberty in 
the Thinking of Rousseau”, “History and Morality in the Thinking of 
Kant”, and “Positive Religions and Pure Rational Religion in Kant”. The 
first, which occupies most of the volume, develops the thesis that Rousseau, 
in Emile and The Social Contract, was not actually combating traditional 
institutions as such, but only in so far as they had become “unnatural” in 
contrast to ideals of justice abstractly conceived. Rousseau made use of 
imaginary concepts, such as the “natural” man unspoiled by society and the 
social contract, as literary devices, the real purpose of which was to analyze 
and appreciate society as it exists with its defects and possible corrections, 
according to this writer. Similar problems of the relation of historical 
institutions to those ideally conceived are treated in the other two essays 
on Kant. 


Gerorce C. REEVES 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Kleine Logik der Geisteswissenschaften. Von Franz Scumuipt. Miinchen, 

Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. Pp. 128. 

The author of this book attempts to develop a logic of the cultural sciences 
by the use of a new approach. He believes that culture (civilization) has 
its source in the common meaning that a group gives to things, institutions, 
and persons. Culture according to him is not the bare recognition of reality, 
but the significance given it by the “co-intention” of the group; it depends, 
therefore, on the inter-relation between reality and the meaning attributed 
to it. Hence the forms of reality do influence the logical structure of the 
domain of culture; its dominant character, however, is not determined by 
metaphysics but by human creativity. 

Joun S. MarsHALL 

COLLEGE 


Twenty Centuries of Jewish Thought. By A. Licnticretp. London, Shapiro, 

Vallentine & Co., 1938. Pp. 168. 

In this book, Dr. Lichtigfeld has selected thoughts from twenty centuries 
of Jewish literature on some fundamental problems in religion and ethics. 
Of particular interest is the sixth chapter, giving the views of modern 
Jewish thinkers on the world outlook and the distinctness of Judaism. For 
one who wishes to understand the spiritual significance of Israel or seeks 
light on some persistent religio-ethical problems, this book contains helpful 
material. 

IsRAEL Erros 


THe UNIVERSITY oF BUFFALO 


The Foundations of Living Faiths. An Introduction to Comparative Religion. 
Vol. I. By Harmas BuatracnaryyA. Calcutta, University of Calcutta, 
1938. Pp. xiv, 526. 

This publication contains the first part of the Stephanos Nirmalendu 
Ghosh Lectures for 1933. The author expresses his pleasure that he, as a 
“fairly orthodox Brahmin”, was appointed to this Christian lectureship 
endowment during the regime of a Muslim Vice-Chancelor. The very fact 
that this publication appears in India, and the way in which the author 
presents his clear and sound ideas without in the least dramatising them, 
gives ground for the fear that it will probably become only very little 
known among Western students. That would be highly regrettable, because 
the author proves to be a spiritual personality whose statements are of 
religious importance. In contradistinction to so many living Indian scholars, 
Bhattacharyya is not at all spoilt by his elaborate Western education; he 
has preserved the Indian way of looking at religious problems, though on 
the other hand he is well acquainted with American philosophy, contem- 
porary European theology, and the psychology of C. G. Jung. He sees in 
history “the triadic rhythm of devotion, hypocrisy and doubt being re- 
peated” (12) and the kind of syncretism which he is striving at would be 
related to Whitehead’s “systematisation of the genuine inspirations of all 
creeds” through separating the essentials from the non-essentials (90). 
Bhattacharyya is not afraid to speak about the future of religion; and he 
criticises old religions both because of their lack of flexibility to meet new 
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situations and because there is always the danger in them that “the eternal 
and the evanescent jostle with each other and claim equal authority” (153). 
The book is filled with inspiring remarks not only in the chapters about 
Indian religion but also in those about Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and 
Zoroastrianism, where the author presents well digested results of recent 
research, 


FRIEDRICH SPIEGELBERG 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


La théorie socratique de la vertu-science selon les Mémorables de Xenophon. 
Textes et études d’histoire de la philosophie. Par RAYMOND SIMETERRE, 
Paris, Pierre Téqui, 1938. Pp. vi, 78. 

The purpose of the series of which this is the first number is to provide 
students of philosophy with extensive extracts from important philosophical 
texts together with a searching analysis and commentary. The first chapter 
of this study discusses the reliability of Xenophon’s Memorabilia as a record 
of Socrates’ teaching. In the two following chapters the author reproduces 
and translates the most important passages of the Memorabilia expounding 
the Socratic thesis that virtue is knowledge, and endeavors to determine 
the precise meaning, or rather the variety of meanings, attached to this 
doctrine in the mind of its author. The discussion is amply supported by 
references to the voluminous Socratic literature of both ancient and modern 
times. 


GLENN R. Morrow 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Technique for Democracy. By DuvaL TALMADGE McCutcuHeNn. Philadelphia, 

University of Pennsylvania, 1938. Pp. xii, 95. 

Essentially this dissertation is a reaffirmation of the utilitarian indi- 
vidualist-democratic ideal with some modifications suggested by problems 
inherent in our industrial order. The author’s political monism, which 
leads him to deprecate divided allegiance between the state—the “macro- 
anthropos”—and groups within it, springs not only from his failure to 
appreciate the propensity of complex free societies to subdivide into interest 
groups but also from his disapprobation of labor unions. The plan by which 
he proposes to make law “approximate morals”, and to make the “social 


reward” in industrial relations “follow on a merit basis”, is utopian. His’ 


projected “courts of equity” can neither take the place of bargaining and 
political compromise nor dispense “equity” objectively in an area where 
there is a conflict of interests and as yet no substantial agreement on what 
is reasonable and just. 


H. JANzEN 
Hamitton CoLLecE 


Die rechtsphilosophische Schule der reinen Rechtslehre. Von WittaM 
EsensTEIn. Rechts- u. Staatswissenschaftliche Studien, I. Prag, Taussig 
und Taussig, 1938. Pp. 181. 

This is a competent and thorough discussion of the pure theory of law. 

Dr. Ebenstein not only delineates the position of the Viennese School in 

relation to philosophy in general and to legal theory in particular, but also 
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writes a lucid exposition and able vindication of the School’s differentiation 
of normative sciences from sciences of causality, of positive law from 
natural law concepts, and of purism from any kind of teleological approach. 
There is also a convincing defense against the accusation that the pure 
theory is mere “conceptual jurisprudence” and that it is excessively formal. 
Of particular interest to American jurists is the author’s juxtaposition of 
the Anglo-American conception of a “rule of law” and the pure theory, 
showing their affinity. Important is also the explanation of the réle assigned 
to adjudication by the hierarchical conception of law. A promised transla- 
tion of this book will make this significant contribution to the literature 
on the subject available in English. 


H. JANZEN 
HamMi_ton COLLEGE 


The following books have been received: 


Psychology and the Cosmic Order. By Louis F. Anperson. New York, The 
Theistic Society, 1939. Pp. x, 186. 

The Achievement of Santayana. By G. S. Brett. Reprinted from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. IX, 1, October 1939. Pp. 32-38. 

The Social Mind. Foundations of Social Philosophy. By Joun Extor Boopin. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xiv, 594. 

Types of Philosophy. By W1t1AM Ernest Hockrne. Revised Edition. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xxii, 520. 

Calabria. The First Italy. By Gertrup— SLAUGHTER. Madison, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1939. Pp. xiv, 330. 

Jesus and Earthquakes. The two greates: forces in the world: Ethical and 
Material. By F. E. Austin. Hanover, N.H., 1939. Pp. ii, 92. 

A Study of History. Vols. 1V, V, VI. By Arnovp J. Toynsee. London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi, 656; vi, 712; vi, 633. 

A Bibliography of John Dewey, 1882-1939. By Mmton Hasty THOMAs. 
With an Introduction by Hersert W. ScuNetwer. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xviii, 246. 

Plato’s Law of Slavery in its Relation to Greek Law. By Gienn R. Mor- 
row. Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 140. 

Intelligence in the Modern World: John Dewey's Philosophy. Edited by 
JosePpH RATNER. New York, The Modern Library, 1939. Pp. xvi, 1078. 

History and Science. A Study of the Relation of Historical and Theoretical 
Knowledge. By Hucu Miter. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1939. Pp. xii, 202. 

God and the Cosmic Order. By Louis F. ANperson. New York, The 
Theistic Society, 1939. Pp. x, 158. 

Logic and the Cosmic Order. By Louts F. Anpverson. New York, The 
Theistic Society, 1939. Pp. xii, 92. 

Space Moves Thru Time. By Jacos Levy. Privately printed, 1939. Pp. viii, 
94. 

Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, IX, 1938- 
1939. New York City, 1939. Pp. xx, 105, ac. 

The Prospects of Philosophy. By Joun J. Rovsteckt, New York, Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., 1939. Pp. viii, 162, ix-xiv. 
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Human Nature Writ Large. A Social Psychologic Survey and Wester 
Anthropology. By F. Creepy. Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. 6, ii, 7-484. 

The Human Meaning of Science. By ArrHur H. Compton. The John Cal- 
vin McNair Lectures. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 88. 

The Psychology and Ethics of Spinoza. A Study in the History and Logic 
of Ideas. By Davi Binney. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940, 
Pp. xvi, 454. ; 

The Logic of Language. By James MacKaye. Hanover, Dartmouth Col- 
lege Publications, 1939. Pp. 304. 

A History of Esthetics. By KatHartne Everett and 
Kugn. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xxii, 582. 

BepaE VENERABILIS: Expositio actuum apostolorum et retractatio. Edited 
by M. L. W. Latstner. Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1939. Pp. xlvi, 176. 

IoHANNIS Scotti: Annotationes in Marcianum, Edited by Cora E. Lutz. 
Cambridge, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1939. Pp. xxx, 244. 
Positive Democracy. By JAMES FEIBLEMAN. Chapel Hill, The University 

of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 256. 

Der Mensch und die ewigen Hintergriinde. Religionsphilosophie, Metaphysik 
der Zeit und ethische Zielbestimmung. Von Ernst BarTHeEL. Miinchen, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1939. Pp. 70. 

Von der All-Einheit im Ich. Eine paradogmatische Philosophie. Von 
Martin Kern, Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1939. Pp. 240. 

Demosthenes. Der Staatsmann und sein Werden. Von WERNER JAEGER 
Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1939. Pp. viii, 270. 

Nietzsches “System” in seinen Grundbegriffen. Ein prinzipielle Unter- 
suchung. Von Ertcnh HernTeL. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1939. Pp. viii, 220. 

I miti platonici sull’anima e sui suoi destini. Per Avotro Levt. Lodi 
(Milano), G. Biancardi, 1939. Pp. 32. 

La “filosofia prima” di Aristotele. Saggio di ricostruzione e di interpre- 
tazione. Per Em1tio Occronr. Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 
1939. Pp. xii, 208. 

Guicciardini, Per Lutcrt Matacout. Firenze, “La Nuova Italia.” 1930. Pp. 
242. 


NOTES 


The fourth Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference 
was held at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, December 27, 
28, and 29, 1939. The program was devoted to the problems of the philo- 
sophy of religion, value, logic and the philosophy of science, and the teach- 
ing of philosophy. 


A new quarterly journal, the Journal of the History of Ideas begins 
publication in 1940 with Professor A. O. Lovejoy as Editor, J. T. Shipley 
as Assistant Editor, and P. P. Wiener as Managing Editor. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Managing Editor at the College of 
the City of New York. 

In the January issue of the Philosophical Review, p. 97, Professor Ed- 
gar Sheffield Brightman’s The Future of Christianity was, by an error, 
attributed to the Macmillan Company. The book is in fact published by the 
Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

THE JourRNAL oF PHitosopHy XXXVI 22: Lewis E. Hahn, Neutral, 
Indubitable Sense-Data as the Starting Point for Theories of Perception; 
Virgil C. Aldrich, Two Hundred Years after Hume’s Treatise. 23: David 
F. Bowers, The Role of Subject-Matter in Art. 24: Percy Hughes, The 
Technique of Philosophic Explanation; Roger Hazelton, Human Purpose 
and Cosmic Purpose. 25: Abstracts of Papers to be Read at the Joint Meet- 
ing of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American Philosophical 
Association, Columbia University, New York City, December 27, 28, and 
29, 1939; Jared S. Moore, Why a Realism of Universalis? 26: Willard V. 
Quine, Designation and Existence; Robert Francis Creegan and George 
Boas, Insight, Habituation, and Enjoyment. 

THE JouRNAL oF SyMsotic Locic IV 4: William Tuthill Parry, Modali- 
ties in the Survey system of strict implication; J. C. C. McKinsey, Proof 
of the independence of the primitive symbols of Heyting’s calculus of prop- 
ositions ; Frederic B. Fitch, The hypothesis that infinite classes are similar; 
Nelson Goodman, Fifth meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logic. ~ 

JournaL or PuiLosopuy V 2: Rexford G. Tugwell, The Super- 
political ; Ralph Linton, Psychology and Anthropology; Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, Anthropology and Economics; Robert H. Jackson, The Administrative 
‘ownage Moses J. Aronson, The Juristic Thought of Mr. Justice Frank- 

urter, 

Science anv Society IV 1: J. D. Bernal, Science Teaching in General 
Education; V. J. McGill, Notes on Philosophy in Nazi Germany; Samuel 
Bernstein, Jules Guesde, Pioneer of Marxism in France; Anna Rochester, 
On the Nature of Rent; Joseph Kresh, The Mystic Strain in Toller’s Work; 
J. L. B. Cooper, Dialectics, Language and Change. 

Socta, Research VI 4: Eduard Heimann, Building Our Democracy; 
Erich Kahler, Forms and Features of Anti-Judaism; Kurt Riesler, Jack 
and Jill’ (Considerations of Some Basic Sociological Concepts); Leo 
Strauss, The Spirit of Sparta or the Taste of Xenophon; Felix Kaufmann, 
The Significance of Methodology for the Social Sciences (Part II); Ed- 
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ward F. D’Arms, The Classics as Propaganda in Modern Italy (Note), 

Tue Review or Revicion IV 1: A. T. Olmstead, Zoroaster; Alfred E. 
Garvie, Is God Impersonal, Personal, or Supra-personal?; Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh, Theology, Valuational or Existential?; Clarence A. Manning, 
The Orthodox Churches of the Balkans in 1939. 

Tue Tuomist II 1: Thomas Gilby, Thought, Volition and the Organism; 
Albert J. Steiss, Outline of a Philosophy of Art; Norbert Drewitt, Faith 
and Mysticism: Two Studies; Mortimer J. Adler, Problems for Thomists, 
I: The Problem of Species (Part Four). 

Tue New Scuorasticism XIV 1: Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan, 
The Philosophy of Beauty in the Enneads of Plotinus; Lawrence R. 
Schmieder, Some More Casual Notes on the Nature and Structure of In- 
organic Matter; Artur Landgraf, A Study of the Academic Latitude of 
Peter of Capua; Abstracts of Papers for the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

PutosopHic Asstracts I 1. 

Tue BritisH JourRNAL or PsycHotocy XXX 2: Godfrey H. Thomson, 
The Factorial Analysis of Ability. 1: The Present Position and the Prob- 
lems Confronting Us; C. Spearman, The Factorial Analysis of Ability. 
II: Determination of Factors; Cyril Burt, The Factorial Analysis of Abil- 
ity. III: Lines of Possible Reconcilement; W. Stephenson, The Factorial 
Analysis of Ability. IV: Abilities defined as Non-Fractional Factors; God- 
frey H. Thomson, The Factorial Analysis of Ability. Agreement and Dis- 
agreement in Factor Analysis: A Summing Up; R. C. Oldfield, Some 
Factors in the Genesis of Interest in Psychology; A. F. Rawdon-Smith 
and R. S. Sturdy, The Effect of Adaptation on the Differential Threshold 
for Sound Intensity; K. J. W. Craik and O. L. Zangwill, Observations re- 
lating to the Threshold of a Small Figure within the Contour of a Closed- 
Line Figure; H. A. Reyburn and J. G. Taylor, Some Factors of Person- 
ality. A. Further Analysis of some of Webb’s Data; Twelfth International 
Congress of Psychology. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHo.ocy LII 4: G. Kreezer, Intelligence 
Level and Occipital Alpha Rhythm in the Mongolian Type of Mental De- 
ficiency; L. S. Wolfe, An Experimental Study of Reversals in Reading; 
J. G. Miller, Discrimination without Awareness; W. J. Brogden, Higher 
Order Conditioning; G. R. Schmeidler, Retroaction and Proaction in 
Serial Learning; E. B. Newman, Effect of Crowding of Material on 
Curves of Forgetting; T. M. Abel, ‘Subjective’ Colors from Line-Patterns 
Viewed in Polychromatic and Monochromatic Light; G. Humphrey and 
F, Marcuse, New Methods of Obtaining Neurotic Behavior in Rats. 

PsycHoLocicaL Review XLVI 6: H. M. Johnson, Rival Principles of 
Causal Explanation in Psychology; Henry E. Garrett, Lewin’s ‘Topological’ 
Psychology: An Evaluation; Roland C. Travis, The Social Significance 
of the Interaction of Neural Levels in Man; R. H. Waters, Morgan's 
Canon and Anthropomorphism; Hans Wallach, On Constancy of Visual 
Speed; O. H. Mowrer, A. Stimulus-Response Analysis of Anxiety and 
Its Role as a Reinforcing Agent; Douglas G. Ellson, The Concept of Re- 
flex Reserve; Ronald L. Ives, The Simple Reseau Pattern; Kurt Lewin, 
Reply to Dr. Garrett. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXV 5: R. M. Gottsdanker, 
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An Experimental Study of Fixation of Response by College Students ina 
Multiple-Choice Situation; D. A. Grant, A Study of Patterning in the 
Conditioned Eyelid Response; S. H. Bartley, Some Effects of Intermittent 
Photic Stimulation; D. I. Macht and M. B. Macht, Comparative Effect 
of Cobra Venom and Opiates on Vision; J. E. Barmack, Studies in the 
Psychophysiology of Boredom: I. The Effect of 15 Mgs. of Benzodrine 
Sulphate and 60 Mgs. of Ephedrine Hydrochloride on Blood Pressure, 
Report of Boredom, and Other Factors; EZ. N. Barnhart, A Spaced Order 
of Merit for Preference Judgments; W. L. Jenkins, Studies in Thermal 
Sensitivity : 13. Effects of Stimulus-Temperature in Seriatim Cold-Mapping ; 
M. A. Tinker and D. G. Paterson, Influence of Type Form on Eye Move- 
ments; J. T. Gobey, New Ergograph for Arm and Finger Ergograms. 6: 
H. Peak, Time Order Error in Successive Judgments and in Reflexes. I: 
Inhibition of the Judgment and the Reflex; C. J. Hill, Goal Gradient, 
Anticipation, and Perseveration in Compound Trial-and-Error Learning; 
D. G. Ellson, Spontaneous Recovery of the Galvanic Skin Response as a 
Function of the Recovery Interval; J. W. Gardner, Level of Aspiration 
in Response to a Prearranged Sequence of Scores; C. I. Hovland, Ex- 
perimental Studies in Rote-Learning Theory. V: Comparison of Dis- 
tribution of Practice in Serial and Paired-Associate Learning; J. E. Bar- 
mack, Studies in the Psychophysiology of Boredom. II: The Effect of a 
Lowered Room Temperature and an Added Incentive on Blood Pressure, 
Report of Boredom, and Other Factors; R. C. Travis, The Convergence 
of Cortical and Subcortical Patterns in Motor Learning; H. J. Eysenck, 
The Validity of Judgments as a Function of the Number of Judges. 

PsycHoLocicaL BuLLeTIn XXXVI 9: David G. Ryans, The Measure- 
ment of Persistence: An Historical Review; Willard C. Olson, Proceed- 
ings of the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, Inc., Stanford University and the University of California, 
September 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939. 10: William A. Hunt, A Critical Review of 
Current Approaches to Affectivity. XXXVII 1: Gordon W. Allport, The 
Psychologist’s Frame of Reference; C. Harold Stone, W. L. Valentine, 
and Walter Miles, The Production of 16-mm. Motion Picture Films. 

REVUE pE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate XLVI 4: A Monsieur Henri 
Bergson; J. Benda, Tricentenaire de Racine: Hommage de la Philosophie; 
G. Davy, Pour le 205° anniversaire de Montesquieu: Remarques sur la 
Méthode de Montesquieu; R. Hubert, La notion du devenir historique dans 
la philosophie de Montesquieu; G. Gurvitch, La sociologie juridique de 
Montesquieu; J.-R. Carré, Pour le Centcinquantenaire de la Révolution 
francaise. La Conquéte de la liberté spirituelle ; P. Janet, Pour le Centenaire 
de Théodule Ribot; J. Petrovici, Pour le Centenaire d’Alfred Fouillée; 
R. Berthelot, Paul Decoster. 

Revue Pui.osopnigue CXVII 7 et 8: G. Dumas, Th. Ribot; G. Hostelet, 
Utilité de la méthodologie scientifique comparée pour l'étude des faits 
sociaux ; L. Dessagne, Quelles sont les manifestations les plus caractéris- 
tiques de la vie?; Ch. Blondel, Psychologie (J. Piaget, C. Spearman, H. 
Wallon) ; E. Bréhier, Histoire de la philosophie. 

REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PuiLosopute II 5: L. L. et R. L., Avantpropos; 
Aimé Forest, La détermination et Vétre; Vladimir Jankélévitch, De 
Vipséité ; Louis Lavelle, La métaphysique ou la science de l’intimité spiritu- 
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elle; René Le Senne, Le lien humain; Gabriel Marcel, La fidélité créatrice; 
E. Minkowski, Naitre et prendre naissance ; Andrien Ledent, La philosophie 
des valeurs. 

THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCII 4: Pfarrer Albert Wil. 
limsky, Wie mache ich meine Gemeinde diasporafahig?; P. Meinrad M. 
Schumpp, Der Gott des heiligen Paulus; M. Waldmann, Zum Problem 
der Stigmatisation; F. X. Gerstner, Prediger unserer Zeit. 

ScHoastiK XIV 4: Aloysius Lieske, Zur Theologie der Christusmystik 
Gregors von Nyssa; Erich Przywara, Essenz- und Existenz-Philosophie, 
Tragische Identitat oder Distanz der Geduld; Caspar Nink, Der Sinn der 
Mathematik. 

Rivista pt Fitosorra XXX 4: P. Martinetti, Problemi religiosi nella 
filosofia di B. Spinoza; C. Goretti, Dal Saint Simon al neo Saint-Simonisme; 
A. Capitini, Note di etica e di religione; Alfa Landa, Etica et etichetta. 

Locos XXII 3: Michele Federico Sciacca, Per una storia della filosofia 
italiana; Armando Carlini, Lineamenti di una concezione realistica dello 
spirito umano; Antonio Aliotta, L’analisi kantiana del bello; Mariano Ma- 
resca, Socrate educatore; Fausto M. Bongioanni, Sul Criterio di certezza 
leggi nel pensiero politico di Platone; Teodorico Moretti Costanzi, L’uomo, 
la storia e la morale; Angiola Maria Costa, Aspetti della psicologia in 
Germania; Mario M. Rossi, Appunti sul problema del comprendere. 4: 
Armando Carlini, Riflessioni su la dottrina etica e giuridica di Kant; 
C. A. Sacheli, Idealismo Italiano; Lorenzo Giusso, G. B. Vico fra 
l’Umanesimo e I’Occasionalismo; Antonio Aliotta, Il sublime nell’estetica 
di Kant; Antonino Pane, S. Alexander (1859-1938) ; Fausto M. Bongioanni, 
Guzzo, o dell’arte di filosofare; Paolo Filiasi Carcano, Sull’iniziativa di M. 
F. Sciacca relativa a una storia della filosofia italiana; D. A. Cardone— 
M. F. Sciacca, Crisi e coscienza metafisica. 

Rivista pt Frrosorta Neo-ScorasticaA XXXI 4-5: Cornelio Fabro, Le 
grandi correnti della Scolastica e S. Tommaso d’Aquino; P. Carlo Giacon, 
La filosofia di S. Tommaso e i Seminari; Mario Casotti, Pregiudizi contro 
la Scolastica; Romano Amerio, Il problema esegatico fondamentale del 
pensiero campanelliano (Nel III Centenario del filosofo) ; Edgar Schorer, 
Metafisica dell’Universita; Eva Tea, Un pittore tomista del ’500: G. Paolo 
Lomazzo; Celestino Piana, Verso Il’edizione dell’ “Opera Omnia” di G. 
Duns Scoto; Romano Amerio, Correzioni alla bibliografia campanelliana; 
Werner A. Eicke, Due interpretazioni di Cartesio; Riassunti degli articoli. 

Scientia LXVI 10-11: R. C. Adhikary, The conception of the Real. 
First Part: Hellenic and Hindu; L. Gratton, Le Stelle Nuove e la loro 
relazione con altri tipi di steile variabili. Parte Prima; G. Gentile, Il Meso- 
trone; E. Guyénot, La véritable pensée de Lamarck et le Transformisme 
contemporain; E. Krenkel, Afrika. Grundziige der Struktur seiner geolo- 
gischen Grossregionen; F. S. Hammett, The Ancient Hindu Cosmogony as 
a source of sensory classification antedating the Modern. 12: R. C. Adhi- 
kary, The conception of the Real. Second Part: The Hindu conception 
of the Real; L. Gratton, Le Stelle Nuove e la loro relazione con altri tipi 
di stelle variabili Parte Seconda; P. Boysen-Jensen, Le role de I’ Auxine dans 
la croissance et les mouvements de croissance chez les plantes supérieures; 
O. Franke, Krisen im Konfuzianismus. 


